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S. 


apology. 

/"^  O,  little  book  !  Yet  ah!  I  fear 
^"^^      To  let  you  from  my  fond  embraces  ; 
Your  childish  charms  will  disappear 
When  introduc'd  to  stranger  faces. 

I  taught  your  lips  their  lisping  cries, 

Your  prattling  talk  oft  made  me  happy, 

Which  others  now  will  stigmatise 

As  nonsense  oft,  and  always  scrappy. 

Your  mild  preceptor  therefore  asks 

Your  pardon  for  his  selfish  action — 

In  seeking  from  life's  duller  tasks 

In  your  instruction  his  distraction. 

I  taught  by  fits  and  starts,  between 

The  sun  that  burns,  the  wind  that  parches, 
In  trains,  'twixt  puffs  of  nicotine, 

'Mid  drear  dak-bungalows  and  marches. 


(      2      ) 

Such  lessons  (which  at  best  were  poor) 
When  snatch'd  as  hurried  recreation, 

'Twixt  business  wedg'd,  could  not  secure 
SoHdity  of  education. 

So  it  misgives  your  teacher  mild 

To  send  you  unsophisticated, 
A  shy,  unletter'd,  jungly  child, 

By  heartless  critics  to  be  rated — 

But  most,  when  in  the  proofs  I  scan 

Two  Notices,  'twixt  which  I've  pent  you. 

Which  make  you  like  a  sandwich-man 
And  totally  misrepresent  you ; 

One  is  to  those  who  toil  addrest 

Soliciting  their  brief  attention  ; 

One  hints  'twere  well  for  those  who  rest 

To  spare  your  purchase  from  their  pension. 

Yet  when  I  think  how  slight  your  lay, 

How  narrow  your  imagination, 
And  ponder  that,  if  ere  you  stray 

Beyond  a  private  circulation, 


(     3     ) 

Your  fragile  mould,  your  tender  years, 
Your  Centrally  Provincial  culture 

Will  win  you  but  a  meed  of  jeers, 

Swift  death,  inglorious  sepulture  ; 

Why  then  I  wonder  why  I  penn'd 
The  L'Envoi  and  the  Dedication, 

And  ask  your  pardon  that  I  send 

Such  foolish  things  for  publication. 

I  penn'd  them,  haply,  when  my  soul 

Was  broaden'd  by  a  well-cook'd  dinner  ; 

I  print  them  lest  my  starveling  scroll 
Be  by  their  loss  two  pages  thinner. 


(     4     ) 

IDcMcation. 


nnO  you,  who  bold  in  boy-hood  found 

Your  mother-soil  too  chill  and  narrow, 
And  sought  a  life  of  wider  bound, 

A  cheerier  sun  to  warm  the  marrow  ; 
Who,  planted  mid  an  alien  race, 

Your  sojourn  on  a  foreign  strand, 
Still  bear,  in  conscience,  mind  and  face 
The  lode-star  of  your  Northern  land, 
Sons  of  the  sabre  and  the  pen, 
Scions  of  Empire,  Englishmen  ! 

Who,  pelted  by  an  idle  few 

At  home  who  batten  on  illusions, 
Mud-spatter'd  by  some  base  Babu, 

Some  native  journal's  cheap  effusions  ; 
Yet  still  retain  an  even  mind 

'Gainst  thankless  critics'  jeers  array'd, 
A  gentle  disposition  kind 

To  all  who  counsel  seek  or  aid. 
Sons  of  the  sabre  and  the  pen, 
Scions  of  Empire,  Englishmen  ! 


(     5    ) 

Who,  though  ye  sought  this  harder  school, 

And  scorn'd  a  lowHer  education, 
Electing  as  your  task  to  rule 

Not  one  but  many  a  conquer'd  nation  ; 
Your  youthful  toils  have  ne'er  forgot 

The  lessons  of  that  earlier  time, 
Nor  deem  the  Muses  '  hopeless  rot,' 

Nay,  bend  at  times  yourselves  to  rhyme, 
Sons  of  the  sabre  and  the  pen. 
Scions  of  Empire,  Englishmen  I 

To  you  1  sing  ;  and,  from  the  task 

Of  actions  vast  and  projects  vaster, 
Could  you  but  spare  ('tis  all  I  ask) 

One  half-hour  for  a  poetaster — 
Accept  the  little  book  I  bring, 

And,  as  the  page  you  swiftly  scan. 
Forgive  the  faults  of  me,  who  sing, 

A  humble  member  of  your  clan. 
Sons  of  the  sabre  and  the  pen, 
Scions  of  Empire,  Englishmen  ! 


C.   p.    PIECES. 


1 
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a  Xeocnb  of  the  IWcibuDDa. 

T  was  a  Brahman  young  had  made 
His  home  on  Amarkantak's  height ; 
By  night  and  day  that  Brahman  pray'd 
And  sang  his  praises  day  and  night, 
And  fasting  lonely  liv'd,  a  worthy  eremite. 
His  meat  was  roots  and  herbage  rude, 
His  drink  was  of  the  crystal  rill ; 
His  soul  grew  strong  with  heavenly  food, 
And  oft,  'tis  said,  on  evenings  still 
Saw  more  than  sunset  light  on  valley,  wood  and  hill. 

So  liv'd  the  Brahman  ;  till  there  came 

A  year  of  drought  and  fiery  thirst ; 
Morn  after  morn  the  tireless  flame 

Up  from  Uddyachal's  summit  burst, 
And  turn'd  the  heavens  to  fire  and  made  the  land  accurst. 

Then  (for  the  human  flesh  is  frail 

Though  human  souls  to  heaven  aspire) 

The  Brahman's  strength  began  to  fail. 

His  throat  was  parch'd,  his  limbs  were  fire, 

Nor  stream  nor  well  was  found  to  quench  the  torments 
dire. 


(      10      ) 

Till  to  the  earth  he  fell  and  cried  : 

•'  Ye  gods  !  and  is  it  all  in  vain 
"  That  I  my  soul  have  purified 

"  From  every  spot  of  earthly  stain, 

"And  read   the  sacred  lore,  and   purg'd  my  flesh  with 
pain? 

"  The  streams  from  heaven  no  more  are  fed, 
"  Amons  the  hills  their  voices  cease  : 

"Shed  on  your  fainting  servant,  shed 

"  Your  gift,  or  give  my  soul  release 

"  From  these  dread  pangs,  to  dwell  with  you  in  endless 
peace." 

Then  to  the  will  of  heaven  he  bent  ; 

Death  hovcr'd  o'er  him  hollow-ey'd  ; 
When  lo  !  the  gods  an  answer  sent ; 

There  stood  a  maiden  by  his  side, 

And  touch'd  his  quivering  form  and  smil'd  and  lightly 
cried  : 

"  Poor  child  of  earth,  the  thing  you  sought 
"  Thus  vainly,  at  your  threshold  lies  ; 
**  I  come  your  guide  ;  the  way  is  short ; 

"  Arise."     The  Brahman  rais'd  his  eyes, 
And  all  their  darken'd  light  was  kindl'd  with  surprise. 


(  II  ) 

For,  if  her  voice  was  sweet  to  hear, 
Her  form  was  doubly  fair  to  see  ; 

So  dazzling  was  her  skin  and  clear, 
Her  mien  as  of  the  gods'  degree, 
And  eyes  like  waters  deep  that  slumber  hauntingly. 

Then  he  (for  on  his  soul  there  fell 

A  sudden  rapture  at  the  sight) 
Rose  like  a  man  beneath  a  spell, 

And  follow'd  forth  into  the  night  ; 
And  o'er  the  hill  the  moon  hung  low  her  crescent  light. 

Before  the  hermit's  door  there  loom'd 

A  little  thicket  dark  with  wood, 
Where  late  a  lily  pale  had  bloom'd, 

Now  faded  ;  and  above  there  stood 
One  palm  that  on  the  stars  seem'd  vainly  aye  to  brood. 

She  bade  him  lift  a  slab-like  stone 

That  'neath  the  fallen  leaves  was  laid, 
And  lo  !  with  greenness  overgrown, 

Lapp'd  in  a  cool  and  verdurous  shade, 
A  tiny,  bubbling  spring  toward  the  moonlight  play'd. 


(       12      ) 

He  knelt ;  O  rapture  known  to  those 

Alone,  whom  fiery  southern  skies 
Have  rack'd  with  thirst  and  feverish  throes  ; 
O  heaven-sent  bliss  wherein  there  lies 
To  mortal  sense  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  Paradise  ! 

He  rose  ;  again  the  maiden  spake ; 

"  No  need  is  thine  for  future  fears  ; 
"  This  spring  is  given  thee  aye  to  slake 

"  Thy  thirst  through  all  the  live-long  years, 
"  Because  thy  prayer  has  pierc'd  even  to  immortal  ears. 

"  But  never  fail  the  well  to  close, 

"  When  thou  hast  drunk,  from  day  and  light.  " 
So  spake  the  maid,  and  straight  arose 

And  vanish'd  from  the  Brahman's  sight, 
Gone  as  a  falling  star  that  fades  upon  the  night. 

But,  as  the  star  oft  leaves  a  train 
Of  lambent  glory  in  the  sky, 
So  on  the  Brahman's  heart  and  brain 
Abode  a  glow  that  would  not  die, 
But  chang'd  and  ting'd  his  life  with  idle  alchemy. 


(     13     ) 

How  dim  his  praise,  his  prayers  how  faint ! 

Who  late  so  fervently  had  pray'd. 
What  ail'd  the  pious  hermit  saint  ? 

The  figure  of  the  mystic  maid 

Spread  o'er  his  life  a  sweet  (how  sweet ! )  but  baleful 
shade. 

Till,  as  he  drank  from  out  the  well 

All  on  a  hot  and  weary  day, 
Behold !  the  maiden's  image  fell 

Upon  the  spring,  but  would  not  stay  ; 
Open  he  left  the  fount,  and  sigh'd  and  mov'd  away. 

A  dreadful  sound  !  The  Brahman  turn'd, 
And  lo  I  a  sight  that  froze  his  blood  I 
From  out  the  open  spring  there  churn'd 
A  seething  stream,  and  on  the  flood 
The  maiden,  moaning,  whirl'd  along  the  eddies  rude. 

She  sank  ;  the  Brahman  in  his  cell 

Dragg'd  a  few  weary  years  and  died  ; 
But  still  from  out  the  maiden's  well 
Nerbudda  rolls  her  flooding  tide 
Through  all  her  lovely  vale  to  Ocean's  waters  wide. 


(     14     ) 

1bpmn  of  the  1Riv>er^Mor0bippcr0. 


MOTHER  Nerbudda,  thou  shalt  hear  our  prayer  ! 
For  thou,  though  sacred,  dost  all  feeling  share 
Of  human  sense,  all  joy  and  all  distress  ; 
Whether  amid  thine  upland  wilderness, 
Leaving  thy  birth-place  on  the  mountain-height  — 
Its  coolth,  its  purer  air,  its  serene  light— 
Thou  journeyest  through  waste  places  dolefully 
With  dreams  of  thy  lost  home  and  that  far  sea 
That  waits  to  fold  thee  ;  or  to  the  great  hills  voicing 
Thy  triumph  and  tumultuously  rejoicing 
In  homage  of  thy  bended  woodlands  deep — 

Hear  us,  for  thou  canst  weep 
And  joy  with  us,  and  compass  all  our  prayer  ; 

Nerbudda,  hear  and  spare  ! 

O  hear  us,  for  thou  knowest  the  haunts  of  men 
And  how  they  love  thee  and  delight  to  pen 
Thy  beauty  in  each  lesser  loveliness 
Of  their  devising,  even  as  goldsmiths  dress 
The  pearl  in  circling  gold  ;  therefore  thy  waves, 
Girt  with  fair  steps  and  crowning  architraves 


(     15     ) 

Of  fanes  and  porches,  gently  sliding  take 

Their  image,  and,  reflecting,  fairer  make  ; 

Thy  pleasant  ways  are  watch'd  by  murmurous  trees, 

By  snowy  temples  and  old  palaces ; 

Thy  marble  walls  are  richly  legended  ; 

Thy  broad  and  sandy  bed 
Grows  dense  with  votaries  and  breathed  prayer, 

Which,  Mother,  hear,  and  spare  ! 

Thou  wanderer  to  the  far-off  unknown, 

Into  whose  bosom  thou  shalt  pass  alone 

To  mingle  with  new  waters  dark  and  strange, 

And  who  can  tell  round  what  new  coasts  to  range, 

What  straits,  what  isles  ?  thyself  quite  lost  to  view 

In  Ocean's  vastness — we  are  wanderers  too, 

Whence  came  and  whither  go  our  steps,  not  knowing, 

And  only  pray  thy  waters  softly  flowing 

Past  these  brief  lives,  to  bless  them  and  to  mould 

For  that  which  haply  waits  us,  larger-soul'd 

And  vaster.     Therefore  still  we  contemplate 

Thee,  Mistress  of  our  fate 
And  perfect  mirror,  hearkener  to  our  prayer 

Nerbudda,  hear  and  spare  ! 


(     i6     ) 

IRamnaaar. 

(This  Palace,  situated  among  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Nerbudda, 
overlooking  that  stream,  and  backed  by  the  imposing  mountain  of 
Jagmandal,  was  built  by  Hirdey,  one  of  the  Kings  of  the  Gond-Rajput 
Dynasty.  The  Sanskrit  tablet  now  let  into  the  walls  of  the  Palace, 
and  claiming  to  record  the  Sovereigns,  is  largely  mythical  in  its 
account ;  and  the  history  of  the  line  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Ruins 
of  other  Palaces,  some  tolerably  intact,  are  scattered  about  through 
the  surrounding  jungles.) 

T  T  7ALLS  deep  hid  in  the  pathless  woods, 

Palace  that  look'st  on  the  sacred  stream, 
Seest  thou  aught  in  the  pictur'd  flood  ? 

What  is  the  tale  of  thy  moss-grown  dream  ? 

Is  it  Hirdey,  perhaps,  who  comes 

Forth  from  the  past  on  thy  silent  trance  ? 
Big  his  barge  on  the  water  looms  ; 

Bright  in  their  harness  his  chargers  prance. 

Forth  he  goes  to  the  kingly  chace, 

B'orth  to  Jagmandal's  beetling  height — 

Mark'd  you  his  followers'  courtly  grace  ? 
Saw  you  his  elephants  richly  dight  ? 

Nightly  he  feasts  in  the  desolate  hall, 
(Apes  and  serpents  inherit  it  now)  ; 

Owns  he  a  dark  Gond  maiden's  thrall, 

Or  a  Rajput  Queen's  with  a  moon-pale  brow  ? 


(    17    ) 

Say,  are  there  others  that  come  and  go, 
Princes  that  people  thy  pile  decay'd  ? 

Their  deeds  and  their  titles  we  may  not  know 
And  thou  dreamest  on  in  thy  silent  shade. 

What  is  the  story  those  walls  could  speak  ? 

What  is  the  tale  of  their  moss-grown  dream  ? 
Ah  1  wilt  thou  never  the  silence  break, 

Or  break  it  to  none  but  the  sacred  stream  ? 


(     i8     ) 

ZIbe  famine  IRelief  Officer  (i) 
1807. 


•T  T  7 HO  is  it  pants  upon  the  plain, 

^  *       And  only  prays  (but  prays  in  vain) 

For  middle  June  and  timely  rain  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

Who  needs  must  forth  ere  break  of  day 

And  face  the  noon  of  jocund  May, 

Nor  rest  until  the  west  be  gray  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

Who  counts  the  famine-coolies'  pice, 

Or  weighs  their  daily  dole  of  rice, 

And  only  asks  himself  for  ice  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

Who  learns  the  lore  of  "  lift "  and  "  lead,  " 

And  what  embezzlements  succeed 

In  sating  Aryan  brothers'  greed  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

Who  knows  the  necessary  weight 

Of  crystals  of  permanganate 

To  make  bacilli  rue  their  fate  ? 

The  F.R.O. 


(     19     ) 

Whose  tents  are  pitch'd  where  haunting  cries 

Of  cholera-stricken  workers  rise  ? 

Whose  soup  and  peg  are  full  of  flies  ? 

The  F.R.O.'s. 

Who  is  it  finds  a  canvas  roof — 

Though  Elgin  Mills  have  wove  the  woof— 

Not  altogether  sunshine-proof? 

The  F.R.O. 

Who  craves  not  Himalaya's  crest 
(That  were  a  guerdon  far  too  blest) 
But  just  a  pucka  roof — and  rest  ? 

The  F.R.O. 


(       20      ) 

Zbc  Jfamiue  IRclict  ©fficer  (H) 

(A  Palinode.     After  the  rains  had  broken.) 

\  T  7  HO  lately,  foolish,  pray'd  for  June, 

^  ^       Invok'd  in  verse  the  loud  Monsoon, 

And  rashly  dream'd  the  rains  a  boon  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

Who  now  repents  his  idle  lay, 

As  through  the  district  day  by  day 

He  wades  knee-deep  his  weary  way  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

Who  thought  it  toil,  while  still 't  /as  hot, 
Aid  to  Ram  Bagas  to  allot, 

That  swore  he'd  till  the  ancestral  plot  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

But  who  now  deeplier  must  deplore 
Ram  Bagas'  ways,  that  falsely  swore. 

And  blew  that  coin,  and  asks  for  more  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

In  thanas  hous'd,  of  ancient  date, 
Whose  builders  scorn'd  to  ventilate, 

Who  mourns  his  tents  disparag'd  late  ? 

The  F.R.O. 


(      21      ) 

Or  worse,  when  sudden  rivers  rise, 

Cut  off  from  camp  and  all  supplies, 

Who  learns,  Uiitimely,  to  be  wise  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

O  who  would  change  his  rain-drench'd  clothes, 

His  agued  limbs,  his  streaming  nose, 

For  May  and  all  her  fancied  woes  ? 

The  F.R.O. 

Who  only  asks,  'neath  cloudless  sky, 

In  temperatures  however  high, 

Once  more  to  wander — and  be  dry  ? 

The  F.R.O. 


(       22       ) 

flPoruinQ  in  tbe  3unGle. 

THE  moon  is  pale,  the  stars  are  fled, 
The  winter  dawn  is  nearing  ; 
'Twixt  darkling  boughs  the  east  grows  red 

Against  the  sun's  appearing  ; 
Through  wood  and  glade  greet  light  and  shade 

Like  friends  that  meet  to  part  O  ! 
O'er  marsh  and  stream  mists  silver  gleam, 
And  leaps  the  hunter's  heart  O  1 

The  spear-grass,  crisp  beneath  the  tread, 

His  spikes  in  frost. hath  plated  ; 
And  tufted  fronds  still  bow  the  head 

With  dewy  slumbers  weighted. 
O  joy  to  cheat  the  envious  heat 

While  hares  are  still  at  play  O ! 
Ere  stag  and  bear  have  sought  their  lair, 

Or  pea-fowl  fled  the  day  O  ! 

Now  strikes  a  sunbeam  on  the  hill 
And  sets  the  birds  a-singing  ; 

And  vallies,  erst  forlorn  and  still 

With  sounds  of  life  are  ringing  ; 


(     23     ) 

The  hart  and  hind  they  scent  the  wind, 
And  leave  the  crop-green  field  O  ! 

Through  brake  and  glade  they  seek  the  shade 
Where  they  can  lie  conceal'd  O  I 

Then  up  !  and  cull  these  moments  sweet, 

These  moments  few  in  number. 
When  light  and  darkness,  passing,  greet, 

And  vigil  parts  from  slumber ; 
When  magic  fills  the  woods  and  hills, 

When  droops  the  morning  star  O  ! 
When  pea-fowl,  hare,  or  stag,  or  bear, 

Invite  you  to  shikar  O  ! 


(      24      ) 

3n  a  Deep  3ungle. 


A    RE  there  no  nymphs  or  goddesses  that  dwell 
^  ^     On  those  soft  hills,  in  this  delightsome  glade  ? 

Do  only  snake  and  tiger  haunt  the  shade, 
Or  spirits  whose  birth  is  less  of  Heaven  than  Hell  ? 
So  sparkling  is  the  dew  ;  in  yonder  dell 

So  luminous  the  silver  mists  that  braid 

The  feathery  leafage  ;  such  a  scene  was  made 
Surely  that  beings  more  blest  might  love  it  well. 
Nay  ;  for  no  lamp  of  Memory  guides  the  feet 

To  storied  rock,  fam'd  fount,  or  fabled  rill  ; 
No  lovers  ever  sought  this  shy  retreat  ; 

Therefore  no  Daphne  flees  Apollo  still  ; 
No  Sappho  sang ;  therefore  with  numbers  sweet 

No  Pan  the  groves,  the  heights  no  Muses  fill. 
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IPacbmarbt. 


"P^ID  they  call  the  climate  trying 

And  the  scenery  so-so  ? 
Did  they  say  the  heat  was  frying 

And  more  feverish  than  below  ? 
Did  they  vow  its  sluggish  dwellers 

Only  drive  byle-tongas  slow  ? 
Then  I  vow  they're  story-tellers, 

Who  malign  the  old  Plateau. 

Such  have  brought  their  own  diseases 

From  the  plains  where  they  abide  ; 
Such  have  breath'd  not  morning's  breezes 

As  they  scal'd  Mahadev's  side; 
Never  steer'd  at  eve  the  shallop 

Aw'd  through  Water's  Meet  below  ; 
Never  laid  their  steeds  to  gallop 

O'er  the  park-like,  wide  Plateau. 

"  But  the  Himalayas  !    Gracious  ! 

"  Who  would  choose  that  mound  of  yours 
"  When  those  airy  regions  spacious 

**  Wait  you,  girt  with  snowy  towers— 
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«  Girt  with  snowy  towers  whence  ever 
"  Airs  of  English  spring-tide  blow  ; 

"  Had  you  tasted  them  you'd  never 
"  Climb  again  your  old  Plateau." 

We  have  tasted,  and,  allowing 

Points  to  which  we  cannot  soar, 
Do  not  hesitate  in  vowing 

We  shall  never  taste  them  more ; 
There  are  points  your  highly-prated 

Snows  and  spaces  cannot  go ; 
If  you  seek  them,  they're  located 

On  our  much-malign'd  Plateau. 

Here  no  paste-board-looking  ranges 

Barren  jade  the  wearied  sight ; 
But  the  jungle's  varied  changes. 

Shadowy  vale  and  sun-smit  height ; 
And  the  splendour  silhouetting 

Dhupgarh's  lion-crested  brow, 
While  the  sun's  long  pomp  is  setting 

O'er  the  golf-engross'd  Plateau. 


(      2^      ) 

Here  the  horseman  and  the  wheeler 

Fear  no  loud  collision's  thud 
With  the  bassinette  and  squealer 

Nor  subsidence  down  the  khud; 
Tennis-balls  don't  go  a-winging 

Down  a  thousand  feet  or  so  ; 
For  the  tall  hill-tops  stand  flinging 

Ramparts  round  the  broad  Plateau. 

Never  here  so  thick  come  pressing 

New  arrivals  and  unknowns, 
That  you  find  yourself  addressing 

Smith  as  Brown  and  Brown  as  Jones  ; 
But  old  friends  are  yearly  near  us 

And  the  faces  that  we  know, 
With  a  strain  of  new  to  cheer  us, 

And  make  gay  the  old  Plateau. 

Should  our  coolness  prove  delusive 
Ere  the  rains  begin  to  burst. 

Then  at  least  the  heat's  conducive 

To  a  sound  and  wholesome  thirst ; 
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Untormented  by  the  fiat : 

"  Come  and  see  the  glimpse  of  snow," 
We  reside  in  peace  and  quiet 

On  the  sunny  old  Plateau.  » 

And  the  early-morning  races 

Round  by  magic  Handi  Koh, 
Pic-nics  in  deep  mystic  places 

Where  the  shadowy  tree-ferns  grow  ; 
And  the  laughter  and  the  dancing 

'Neath  the  May-moon's  silver  glow — 
All  form  memories  entrancing 

Of  that  pleasant  old  Plateau. 


(      29      ) 

fll^aI)a^ev'6  Cave. 


(A  description  of  this  once  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  is  to  be 
found  in  Forsyth's  "  Highlands  of  Central  India,"  pages  172 — 186, 
Edition  of  18S9.) 

■\  T  O   sound  of  man  or  beast,  but  silence  deep 
^      And  morning  splendours  over  hill  and  dell 
Cast  on  the  forest  lone  a  magic  spell ; 
Till  from  a  sudden  crest  Mahadev's  steep 
And  the  long  vale  still  wrapt  in  misty  sleep 

Rose  on  our  gaze  ;  and  on  our  ear  there  fell 
From  out  the  vale  the  music  of  a  bell  ; 
And  in  our  hearts  an  echo  seem'd  to  leap. 
Faith!  that  once  hurl'd  from  crag  to  rock-born  stream 

Thy  headlong  victims,  yet  thyself  didst  grow 
From  hopeless  striving  after  One  Supreme — 

We  greet  thee,  half  as  friend,  and  scarce  as  foe ; 
Those  notes  in  this  wild  waste  a  welcome  seem, 
And  hush'd  in  awe  we  seek  the  vale  below. 
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/^    BHAWANI,  dreadful  Goddess,  hear  us  I 
^-^     'Tis  for  thee  we  leave  the  homes  we  love  ; 
In  the  dreary  woods  and  wastes  be  near  us, 
Guard  and  guide  our  goings  from  above. 

'Tis  for  thee  we  don  the  splendid  raiment, 
'Tis  for  thee  along  the  ways  we  fare, 

And  to  strangers  offer  without  payment 
Guard  and  escort  with  exceeding  care. 

Not  for  vanity  our  rich  disguises, 

Not  for  wealth  we  lure  the  passer-by  ; 

'Tis  for  thee  we  seek  the  richest  prizes, 
'Tis  for  thee  the  richest  prizes  die. 

Goddess  !  by  thy  dreadful  name  we  swear  it, 
By  the  rites  we  pay  and  solemn  vow, 

By  the  gur  that  strengthens  us  to  dare  it. 
By  the  blessed  omens  thou  dost  shew  ; 

By  the  journey  and  the  lucky  meeting, 

By  the  merchant's  gold  and  rubies  bright, 

By  the  promise  false  and  hollow  greeting, 
By  the  signal  on  the  fateful  night ; 
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By  the  awful  kerchiefs  sudden  tying, 
By  the  stifled  blood  that  is  not  shed, 

By  the  silence  of  their  secret  dying, 
By  the  bhil  dug  ready  for  the  dead. 

South  from  Agra  we  have  spread  thy  glory, 
Westward  to  Mahratta  coast-lands  far, 

Over  Sitabaldi's  turrets  hoary. 

Eastward  'mid  the  traders  of  Behar. 

Merchants  from  beyond  the  five-fold  rivers, 
Jewellers  from  Lanka  dread  thy  name, 

And  the  farthest  traveller  crouching  shivers 
Round  the  camp-fire  as  he  learns  thy  fame. 

Therefore,  Goddess,  guide  thou  all  our  going, 
Let  the  sacred  blood-shed  never  cease, 

Kindle  these  our  hearts  to  hatred  glowing. 
Till  we  seek  again  our  homes  in  peace. 
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Duroavatt, 


(Durgavati,  the  famous  Queen  of  Garha-Mandla,  was  attacked  in 
1564  A.D.  by  Asaf  Khan,  the  Navvab  of  Manikpur.  After  three 
victories  in  the  Vindhyan  Hills,  she  was  forced  to  retreat  toward  the 
Satpuras  ;  but,  finding  her  way  already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
unable  to  break  through  them,  she  perished  by  her  own  hand.  The 
scene  of  this  last  encounter  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  probably  the  rocky 
hills  overlooking  the  village  of  Garha,  in  the  Jabalpur  district,  where 
some  of  the  peasants  still  declare  that  Durgavati's  war-drum  is  to  be 
heard  at  night.) 


TT AIL  to  Garha's  dauntless  queen  1 
•^  -*-     Still  in  death  she  keeps  her  station — 
Lo !  'mid  yonder  rocks  'tis  seen — 
Watching  o'er  her  chosen  nation, 
Guarding  from  among  the  dead 
Those  for  whom  her  body  bled. 

Heard  ye  not  the  tiger  roar 

'Mid  the  rocks  at  night-time  prowling, 
Wolf  upon  the  scent  of  gore, 

Bird  of  night,  or  jackal  howling, 
Panther  cry  and  o'er  the  steep 
Dreary  winds  that  never  sleep  ? 
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Nay  ;  the  spirits  of  the  dead 

Round  the  spot  are  silent  never  ; 
It  is  they  that,  where  she  bled, 

Gond  and  Moghul,  shriek  for  ever, 
And  at  fall  of  every  night 
Still  resume  the  ghastly  fight. 

Thrice  she  conquer'd  ;  thrice  the  foe 

Fled  before  her  banners  cow'ring ; 
But  the  fourth  time  fell  the  blow, 

Crash'd  the  legions  overpow'ring, 

There,  where  Vindhya's  mountains  merge 
On  the  dim  horizon's  verge. 

Then  she  fled  with  all  her  few, 

Fled  across  the  Hirun  river. 
While  she  heard  the  Moghul  crew, 
Hurtling  on  her  footsteps  ever 
Till  the  tide  of  battle  broke 
O'er  the  city  of  her  folk. 
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Here,  amid  these  rocks,  she  stood, 

Still  her  foemen's  fear  and  wonder, 
'Mid  the  carnage  and  the  blood, 

While  they  slew  her  folk,  and  thunder 
Of  their  cannon  left  and  right 
Foil'd  her  charges,  check'd  her  flight. 

"  Curse  upon  you !  Cowards  that  wreak 

*'  On  frail  women  lust  and  slaughter  ; 
"  Have  not  I,  a  woman  weak, 

"  Orphan'd  many  a  Moghul  daughter, 
*'  Many  a  Moghul  warrior  driven 
"  To  his  Houries  and  his  Heaven  ? 

"  Curse  you !  vulture-birds  obscene 
"  On  my  people's  ravin  sated  ; 
"  Shall  ye  touch  a  Rajput  queen  ? 

"  Never  1  Till  this  hour  has  waited 
*♦  One  more  weapon  in  its  sheath 
*'  That  shall  foil  you  ;  and  'tis  death," 
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From  her  fnahoiifs  hand,  who  slain 
By  her  beast  of  war  was  lying, 
Snatch'd  the  goad  and  plung'd  amain 
In  her  bosom  deep,  and  dying 

Here  her  folli  and  foes  between 
Fell  the  proud  barbaric  queen. 

Years  have  fled  ;  yet,  where  she  fell, 
Still  is  heard  the  sound  of  battle 
Rolling  sullen  like  a  knell, 

And  the  drum's  tumultuous  rattle 

Frights  the  dark,  and  o'er  the  steep 
Murmur  moans  that  never  sleep. 


OTHER  VERSE. 


(     39    ) 


T 


aXXd  fis  cog  re  rtoiog  ad  re  /xjjSea,  (paiSifx,''  'OdvaceZ, 
ffyj  t'  'ayavo  <ppoavv7}  fx,tXn^dia  6v,(ihv  'w^rri-jpa. 

Odyssey,  xi,  202,  203, 

HIS  is  the  tale  of  Ulysses  Jones, 
And  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  wherefrom  he  moans. 


For  moan  he  does,  as  his  friends  assever 

And  probe  for  the  cause  with  their  theories  clever ; 

But  still  cannot  guess  why  an  opulent  fellow 
Whose  liver  is  sound  and  whose  wines  are  mellow, 

Who  govern'd  a  Province  with  some  eclat 
Whose  means  than  his  pension  are  larger  far  ; 

Who  knows  his  Cavendish,  gathers  his  rent, 
And  was  never  return'd  for  Parliament — 

Why  such  a  fellow,  when  left  alone. 

Should  be  heard  by  intruders  distinctly  to  moan  ; 

While  his  cheeks  grow  wrinkl'd  and  drawn  and  grey, 
And  his  eyes  look  wistful  and  far-away  ; 
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And  his  lips,  in  accents  subdu'd  and  meek, 
Mutter  what's  clearly  to  all  of  them  Greek. 

Ulysses  Jones  was  the  only  son 
Of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow'd  one. 

His  father  had  been  just  a  county  squire 
At  Ithaca-Pogis  in  Muddyholeshire  ; 

Whence  Ulysses  inherited  lands  and  position ; 

God  knows  whence  he'd  gotten  his  brains  and  ambition  ; 

But  certain  it  is,  when  from  Oxford  he  came 
With  a  first-class  degree  and  a  bit  of  a  name, 


He  declar'd  (with  some  pain)  to  his  sorrowing  mother, 

That  he'd  chosen  his  life  and  would   change  for  no 
other 


For  he  felt  that  his  powers  and  his  talents  were  plighted 
To  govern  and  guide  India's  millions  benighted — 

"  And  you  must  not  be   griev'd  at   my  absence,  dear 
Mater, 

"  For  you'll  welcome  me  home  yet,  a  proud  Procurator." 
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Three  years  had  pass'd  o'er  a  mother's  tears — 
For  the  widow'd  and  sonless  how  many  years  ! 

To  shorten  the  days  with  expectations 
She'd  purchas'd  the  C.S.  Regulations, 

Para :  two  seventy-seven — the  place 

Was  carefully  mark'd  by  her  spectacle-case. 

And  she  thank'd  the  God  Who  had  let  her  wait 
While  Ulysses'  leave  should  accumulate. 

Then  came  a  letter — "  Urgent  need — 
"  Province  short-handed — Duty's  creed — 

"  Only  postponement — so  much  to  be  done — 
"  Mother  !  bear  up  for  your  loving  son." 

Ulysses'  mother   knelt   down   on  the  floor, 
And  pray'd  to  God  for  just  one  year  more. 

She  got  out  her  cards  and  she  play'd  at  "  Patience  " 
And  studied  the  C.S.  Regulations  ; 

Till  a  year  had  pass'd  and  a  letter  came — 
Other  excuses,  but  upshot  the  same. 

And  the  mother  knelt  down  on  the  floor  and  pray'd 
And  she  got  out  her  cards  and   again  she  play'd ; 
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But  the  Regulations  lay  there  neglected  ; 

For  she  knew  them  by  heart  and  her  eyes  were  affected. 

Another  year  and  another  blow  1 

And  she  pray'd  to  the  God  who  would  have  it  so. 

But  she  play'd  no  more  ;   for  her  cards  were  old, 
And  the  joints  of  her  fingers  were  chalky  and  cold  ; 

'Twas  all  she  could  manage  to  handle  a  pen 
And  write  to  her  darling  now  and  then. 

And  the  sixth  year  came  ;  and  the  letter  said  : 
*'  Senior  in  rank  to  me  suddenly  dead — • 

♦'  Wonderful  luck  to  officiate — 

"  Mother,  my  dearest,  contrive  to  wait." 

Ulysses*  mother  she  pray'd  once  more, 

Though  her  stiff  knees  pain'd  as  they  reach'd  the  floor ; 

Then  she  rose  and  she  wrote  with  a  faltering  pen  : 
"  Dearest  laddie  and  best  of  men, 

"  Proud  am  I  that  you  serve  the  State, 
"  Proud  that  you're  call'd  to  officiate. 

"  And  I  would  not  have  that  your  weal  should  bow 
"  To  a  mother's  waiting,  a  widow's  woe. 
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"  Yet  there  comes  a  time  when  the  spirit  dies 
"  From  the  aching  heart  and  the  watchful  eyes  ; 

"  And  though  Heaven  has  spar'd   me  from  all  disease, 
"  Save  chalky  fingers  and  ricketty  knees, 

"  Yet  I  feel  that  one  sight  of  my  darling  son 
"  Would  give  me  a  new  ten  years  to  run. 

"  So  work  for  a  year  and  officiate — 

"  God  give  thee  blessing  and  make  thee  great — 

"  Then  take  your  leave  and  come  home  again 

**  To  the  mother  who  bore  you  with  joy  and  pain  ; 

"  Come  to  me  then,  in  the  English  spring, 

"  When  the  Easter-bells  from  the  Church-spire  ring  ; 

"  And  proud  shall  I  be  when  I  kneel  at  last 

"  Once  more  by  your  side  at  the  Lord's  Repast ! " 

A  bright-rob'd  peon  this  letter  brought 
To  Ulysses  one  morn  as  he  sat  in  his  Court. 

He  broke  the  seal  and  his  lips  were  set ; 

He  glanc'd  at  the  words  and  his  eyes  were  wet. 
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He  deliver'd  a  judgment  remarkably  mild 

On  a  woman  who'd  brutally  murder'd  her  child  ; 

And  the  pleaders  vow'd,  as  they  walk'd  away, 
That  the    Sahib  had  surely  gone  pagal  to-day. 

Then   for  privilege  leave    our  Ulysses  applied 
And   tim'd  his   arrival  next  Easter-tide. 

And  the  glad  spring  came  and  a  mother's  heart 
Beat,  as  she   por'd  o'er   the  weather-chart. 

What  was  the  madness  that  fell  on  him  then — 
Darling  laddie  and  best  of  men  ? 

Had  the  Surgeon  (for  this  was  the  theory  of  some) 

Said  the  Hills,  for  short  leave,  were  more  bracing  than 
home  ? 

Was  he  loath  for  strong  reasons  (so  malice  asserted) 
To  re-visit  the  land  that  in  youth  he  deserted  ? 

While  others,  whose  view  is  supported  by  history, 
Said  "  Cherchez  la/emme,  if  you'd  clear  up  the  mystery." 

But  it  was  not  alone  (so  ill  thoughts  might  surmise) 
Two  soft  damask  cheeks  and  two  bright  laughing  eyes  ; 
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But  some  Reasons  of  State,  too,  were  there  in  addition, 
Which  urg'd  him  to  spend  on  a  love-making  mission 

His  leave  up  at  Simla,  there  vainly  to  court  her, 
That  Member  of  Council's  desirable  daughter. 

Still,  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  the  Mail, 
In  which  Ulysses  had  promised  to  sail, 

Brought,  not  Ulysses,  but  "  Mother  dear, 
"  Serious  matter  detains  me  here — 

"  Delicate  crisis — can't  fully  explain — 

"  Know  your  feelings,  but  picture  my  pain  ; 

"  Mother  !  hang  on  for  another  year  ; 

"  Three  months  were  so  little,  and  furlough's  near." 

Soft  the  dawning  of  Easter's  light 
(Though  dimmer,  perhaps,  than  on  Simla's  height), 

And  sweet  the  old  hymns  in  the  village-choir 
At  Ithaca-Pogis  in  Muddyholeshire. 

But  the  servants  weep  up  at  Ithaca  Hall 

As  the  shutters  close  and  the  white  blinds  fall ; 
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And  one  who  never  was  known  to  fail 
For  a  score  of  years  at  the  altar-rail, 

Has  spar'd  her  ricketty  knees  at  last 

And  kneels  not  there  for  the  Lord's  Repast 

Gossips  whisper  with  beck  and  nod, 
She  takes  it  to-day  at  the  Throne  of  God. 

You  who  can't  guess  why  Ulysses  Jones, 
When  he  thinks  he's  in  solitude,  mutters  and  moans ; 

Have  you  ever  thought  why  he  always  leaves 
His  London-Club  upon  Easter-Eves  ? 

Hurries  regardless  of  hansom  or  'bus 
Through  the  grimy  streets  to  a  Terminus  ? 

And  you  have  not  seen,  'neath  the  grey  Church-spire 
Of  a  certain  village  in  Muddyholeshire, 

Ere  yet  the  shadows  of  night  forlorn 
Have  fled  at  the  glorious  Easter-Morn, 

In  the  drear  Church-yard  how  a  man  lies  prone 
On  the  rank,  wet  grass,  by  a  simple  stone. 
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You  have  not  seen,  as  he  rais'd  his  eyes, 

That  the  Anguish  which  kills  not  nor  ever  dies — 

Anguish  made  bitterer  still  to  bear 

By  a  life's  success  that  she  cannot  share — 

Has  darken'd  his  face  with  a  night  of  tears 
Till  he  looks  like  a  man  of  a  hundred  years. 

And  you  have  not  read,  as  he  crept  away 
Like  a  weary  ghost  through  the  dawning  grey, 
The  words  on  the  pillow  where  late  he  lay  : 

"  To  Anticleia,  beloved  wife 

"  Of  Laertes  Jones,  who  was  loos'd  from  life 

*'  On  Easter-Morn  (here  follows  the  date) 
"  This  simple  Stone,  to  commemorate 

"  Her  Patience  strong  and  her  Virtues  mild, 
"  Was  rais'd  by  Ulysses,  her  wayward  child." 

And  the  legend  writ  at  this  story's  head 
Is  carv'd  beneath  o'er  the  long'd-for  dead. 
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Zbc  iprlcet  of  JBiiDDba. 

npHE  gongs  have  ceas'd,  the  trumpets  died, 

Homeward  the  worshippers  return'd  ; 
Scarce  one  hght  gleams  on  the  dark  tide 

Reflected,  where  but  late  a  thousand  burn'd. 

Gone  are  the  faces  mild  and  gay, 

The  flowery  offering  gather'd  in  ; 
As  one  by  one  they  pass'd  away, 

Those  faces,  sigh'd  I  ?     Buddha,  'twas  a  sin  ! 

By  day  upon  these  truths  I  thought, 

That  here  no  place  we  have  nor  home, 

That  I  myself,  who  think,  am  naught. 

And  all  the  things  of  earth  as  fleeting  foam. 

At  eve  they  came  their  vows  to  pay, 

They  laid  fair  flowers  at  Buddha's  throne, 

In  happy  groups  they  pass'd  away 

At  darkness.    Lo  !  there  falls  a  tear — mine  own. 

And  one  was  there  in  whose  bright  face 
Glow'd  purpose  like  a  tireless  flame — 

A  youth  who  brought  with  careless  grace 

Red  forest-flowers — I  cannot  tell  their  name. 
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And  one  came  with  him  at  his  side  ; 

She  glanc'd  at  him  with  eyes  that  wore 
Reliance  sweet  and  gentle  pride  ; 

Her  trembling  hand  roses  and  lilies  bore. 

Now  only  shadows  dim  of  night 

Are  round  me,  and  the  breeze's  sighs 

And  silence ;  and  there  gleams  no  light 

From  yonder  pallid  Buddha's  stony  eyes. 

But  somewhere  in  a  cottage  low 

Those  two  build  up  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  taste  the  human  joys  that  flow 

From  mutual  cares  and  longings,  smiles  and  tears. 
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^be  ^owere  of  Silence,  1897. 

'T^HE  vultures  sat  on  the  Gueber  tomb, 

And  the  dead  were  piled  high  ; 
O'er  the  city  hung  the  sword  of  doom 
And  it  smote  the  passer-by  ; 
Two-edg'd  and  keen 
It  smote  unseen 
And  the  victim  turn'd  to  die. 

The  vultures'  wings  all  idle  lay, 

And  their  eyes  of  sanguine  red 
Had  ceas'd  to  glow  for  the  glimpse  of  prey, 
So  thickly  lay  the  dead  ; 

And  their  beaks  no  more 
At  the  corpses  tore, 
For  their  wants  were  surfeited. 

Then  spake  the  elder  of  the  flock — 

His  age  of  such  degree 
As  well  the  years  of  man  might  mock ; 
His  voice  full  fearfully 
Hiss'd  like  dull  waves 
In  rock-hewn  caves 
That  open  on  the  sea. 
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"  Mine  eyes,  I  cannot  tell  how  long, 

"  Have  watch'd  these  Towers  ;  but  ne'er 

*'  Rose  from  the  city  half  so  strong 

"  The  moanings  of  despair  ; 

"  And  never  pass'd 

"  The  dead  so  fast 

"  To  grace  our  feast  so  fair. 

"  'Twere  shame  that  such  a  feast  ^should  spoil 

"  Of  dead  so  thickly  pil'd — 
"  Is  there  no  vulture  seeks  with  toil 
"  Scant  forage  in  the  wild  ? 
"  Or  must  the  fame 
"  That  Gueber's'name 
"  God,  be  with  dead  defil'd  ? 

"  Then  ope  your  wings  and  fly  you  forth, 

"  Ye  younglings  of  the  brood  ; 
«  Tell  to  the  South,  the  East,  the  North, 
"  That  here  is  richest  food  ; 
*'  North,  South  and  East 
"  Proclaim  the  feast 
*'  To  hill  and  forest  rude." 
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So  the  younglings  spread  their  wings  and  hied 

The  mandate  to  obey, 
Swept  up  the  bare  Ghat's  beetling  side 
To  forests  far  away  ; 

And  their  brethren  heard 
The  joyous  word, 
And  linger'd  not  to  stay. 

They  left  in  the  road  the  fallen  horse 

To  die  by  inches  slow, 
The  ryot's  famine-wasted  corse 
Laid  by  his  cottage  low, 
The  tiger's  kill 
'Neath  the  wooded  hill 
To  the  jackal  and  the  crow. 

And  still  from  South  and  East  and  North, 

Like  plague-spots  in  the  sky, 
They  flock  to  the  Towers  of  Silence  forth  ; 
And  still  ascends  the  cry 

From  the  town  beneath  ; 
And  the  sword  of  death 
Still  smites  the  passer-by. 
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3nwai^  innttv  anb  ©utwaiD  innion. 


{May  1899.) 

("  That  this  Committee,  as  representing;  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese 
of  Colombo,  while  leaving  to  the  Lord  Bishop  the  question  of  holding 
special  services  on  tlie  eightieth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen's  Birthday,  as  suggested  by  the  Most  Reverend  the  Metropolitan, 
respectfully  but  earnestly  deprecate  any  action  intended  to  imply  unity 
with  non-Christian  sj-stems  in  religious  worship  or  prayer." — Circular 
letter  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  to  his  clergy.) 


TNWARD  UNITY!  Is  it  true 

That  a  war  of  creed  is  a  war  of  heart  ? 

Christian,  Mussalman,  Jain,  Hindu, 

Buddhist  or  Gueber,  many  or  few, 

Must  their  souls  for  ever  be  rent  apart  ? 

Were  it  vain  to  pray  with  the  alien  throng — 
Them  to  whom  Gospel  was  never  given, 
By  whose  erring  faith  we  are  doubly  strong, 
Lay  awful  odds  that  they  all  are  wrong 

And  found  a  monopoly  claim  for  Heaven  ? 
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Or  must  we  fear  that  if  others  pray 

From  Mosque  and  Pagoda  to  gods  unknown, 
Our  own  in  envy  will  turn  away 
From  our  faithful  vows,  nor  spare  to  lay 

In  dust  the  light  of  our  Empire^Throne  ? 

Outward  union  there'll  be  galore 

When  cheers  ring  up  on  the  morning  sky 
When  Sikh  and  Gurkha  their  Colours  lower, 
And  the  bands  bray  forth  and  the  cannon  roar. 

But  where  can  the  Inward  Unity  lie  ? 

It  lies  in  Humanity— that  which  made 

The  Good  Samaritan's  heart  to  bleed  ; 
That  calls  us  still  to  the  weak  betray'd, 
To  the  hearth  laid  bare  by  the  bloody  raid, 

To  the  sick  man's  side  and  the  starveling's  need. 

It  lies  in  Loyalty— that  which  sent 

Christian  and  Pagan,  man  by  man, 
To  death  in  the  battlement's  shot-swept  rent, 
To  death  on  the  stmgar-Wn'd  ascent. 

In  the  harass'd  rear,  in  the  charging  van. 
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It  lies  in  Faith— in  the  Faith  that  rose 

On  the  infant  sleep  of  a  race  to  smile, 
Ere  her  children  woke  from  that  first  repose, 
Ere  Aryan  conquerors  cross'd  the  snows, 
Or  Norsemen  won  to  the  Western  Isle. 

The  names  are  man3' ;  the  light  is  one 

(Though  many  have  marr'd  it  with  earthly  dust) ; 
And  He  will  be  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  none 
Who  sheds  on  the  unjust,  too,  His  sun 

And  His  blessed  rain,  as  upon  the  just. 
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Snool^,  le.  B.  C. 


T~>  XTRA-Assistant  Commissioner  Snook 
-*— '     Was  no  end  of  an  Earl  and  a  bit  of  a  Dook — 
At  least  so  he  thought,  and  refused  to  be  guided 
By  others  who  gently  yet  firmly  denied  it, 

And  called  him  "  that  young 

"  Bound  to  be  hung 
"  Bit  of  a  bounder,  with  cheek  in  his  tongue, 
"  Loud,  irrepressible,  nasty,  obtrusive, 
'•  To  boys  and  to  babus  too  grossly  abusive, 
"  Unbearable  quite  both  in  word  and  in  look, 
"  Extra-Assistant  Commissioner  Snook." 

His  ways  and  his  manners  why  need  I  describe  ? 
Suffice  it  to  dub  him  the  chief  of  his  tribe. 
You  know  them,  fair  Reader  !  why  pause  to  express, 
If  I  could  (which  I  can't)  his  appearance  and  dress. 

The  colour  and  size 

Of  his  collars  and  ties, 
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And  his  pale  olive  skin  and  his  dark  beady  eyes, 
And  his  pattering  speech  ? — things  which  surely  bewray 
(And  still  will  bewray  till  poor  Snook's  dying  day) 
That  a  child  of  the  land  was  our  hero's  mamma, 
And  his  home  and  his  school  on  Mussoorie  Pahar. 

Now  Mussoorie  Pahar  is  a  very  fine  place. 
And  no  stickler  am  I  for  distinctions  of  race; 
But  when  a  man  boasts  to  be  that  which  he  ain't 
(And  a  man,  too,  like  Snook\  why !  'twould  worry  a  saint. 

And  he  said  and  he  thought 

That  at  home  he'd  been  taught 
And  had  forthwith  the  Empire  of  India  bought  ; 
In  both  of  which  thinkings  you'll  hardly  denj' 
That  our  hero  committed  a  gross  fallacy ; 
For,  regarding  the  first,  what  I've  said  is  most  plain, 
And  the  second  in  Wheeler  you'll  look  for  in  vain. 

Now  Jinnatabad  where  our  hero  was  posted 
A  kindly  and  genial  society  boasted, 
Which  always  extended  the  hand  of  aflfection 
To  each  feUow-being  who  came  their  direction. 
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So  Snook  revelled  free 

In  their  Club-Library, 
Their  dinners,  their  pic-nics,  their  afternoon-tea, 
And  all  other  methods  of  mild  dissipation 
That  serve  to  enliven  an  Indian  Station  ; 
And  folks  said  :  "  He's  odd  ;  but  encouragement  kind 
*'  And  example  will  make  his  uncouthness  refin'd." 

But  when  you  play  Whist  with  the  stern  Commandant 

(Though  his  knowledge  of  Cavendish  shaky  I  grant), 

You'll  admit  you  might  use  an  expression  discreeter 

Than     "  Hullo  !     Old   Cock  !     There  you  missed  my 
blue  Peter  ! " 

And  its  hardly  the  rule 

(Nay,  its  palpably  cool) 
When  at  eve  in  the  Club  you  are  playing  at  Pool 
With  the  boss  of  the  District  (though,  truth  be  it  said, 
He  has  aimed  at  the  yellow  and  potted  the  red), 
To  exclaim  in  loud  voice  "  What  a  H — 11  of  a  fluke  I " 
Like  Extra-Assistant  Commissioner  Snook. 

Now  Indian  Stations  will  not  tolerate 

A  new-comer's  heartiness  growing  too  great ; 
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And  this  conduct  of  Snook's  induc'd  Jinnatabad 
To  pronounce  him,  with  sorrow,  a  bit  of  a  cad ; 

And  some  people  profess'd 

That  they'd  even  be  blest 
If  the  man  was  not  shortly  and  sharply  suppress'd ; 
"  For  it  really  is  coming  it  rather  too  tall 
"  When  a  fellow  whose  standing  is  nothing  at  all, 
"  Of  inferior  service  and  sub-fuscous  hue, 
*'  Talks  louder  and  bigger  than  I,  Sir,  or  You." 

Now  the  Head  of  those  Provinces  promis'd  to  bless 
This  place  with  his  presence — which  meant,  more  or  less, 
To  convince  its  deserving  officials  of  error  ; 
And  his  name  was  Sir  Christopher  Murphy  McTerror, 

Whence  one  might  surmise 

It  were  prudent  and  wise 
To  mind  your  behaviour  while  under  his  eyes. 
His  efforts  just  now  were  directed  to  quiet 
The  cravings  and  cries  of  the  famishing  ryot, 
By  distributing  rice  to  his  Bibi  and  weans, 
And  to  Extra-Assistant  Commissioners — beans. 
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The  great  Man  arriv'd,  and  the  platform  was  throng'd 
With  folks  who  to  Government  Service  belong'd, 
And  Snook  to  the  fore  in  a  monster  cravat, 
Vast  collars,  tail-coat  and  a  Billy-cock  hat. 

And  that  very  same  night 

The  Civilians  invite 
To  a  Ball  at  the  Club  (where  he  danc'd  with  such  might. 
That  he  dealt  among  dresses  promiscuous  slaughter 
And  charg'd  and  knock'd  over  Sir  Christopher's  daughter) ; 
Next  evening  the  Mess  gave  an  out-of-door  F^te, 
To  be  followed  next  morn  by  a  Durbar  at  eight. 

The  evening  arriv'd,  and  the  guests  had  assembled, 
And,  but  for  his  cheek,  Snook  might  surely  have  trembled; 
For  he  found  he  had  done  not  at  all  comme  il  faiit 
In  donning  a  fancy  selection  of  "  clo' "; 

His  tie  was  light-blue, 

Of  a  check'd  yellow  hue 
Was  his  suit  (whereas  well  inform'd  people  like  you, 
Dear  Reader,  know  well,  when  you're  ask'd  to  a  Mess, 
It's  expected  you'll  wear  the  conventional  dress). 
But  Snook  had  a  hatred  of  all  things  de  rigueiir, 
And  fancied  variety  suited  his  figure. 
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No  time  for  retreat — for  the  pompous  Head-Waiter 
Usher'd  into  the  garden  the  stern  Procurator, 
Who  blandly  advanc'd  till  he  happen'd  to  spy 
Poor  Snook  thus  attir'd  like  a  cheap-tripping  guy. 

Just  retaining  his  hair 

And  suppressing  the  swear 
That  arose  to  his  lips,  he  cried  :  "  Sir,  do  you  dare 
**  To  appear  at  a  Mess  when  you're  ask'd  as  a  guest, 
"  And  that,  too,  before  Me,  so  improperly  drest  ? 
"  Your  apologies  make  to  the  Colonel  and  see 
"  That  you  never  again  cut  a  guy  before  Me." 

So  Snook  sneak'd  away  overwhelm'd  with  dismay, 
Which  barely  gave  place  when  the  boss  went  away, 
Till  he  happen'd  to  find  a  most   deep   sympathiser 
Who  spoke  to  him  kindly  as  friend  and  adviser — 

One  Lieutenant  Spark, 

Who,  bent  on  a  lark, 
Vow'd  Sir  Christopher's   bite   not   so  bad  as  his  bark, 
Made  tender  enquiries  concerning  the  morrow, 
And  aided  our  hero  in   drowning  his  sorrow 
With  phiz  injudiciously  follow'd  by  pegs, 
Till  his  victim  felt  queer  in  the  head  and  the  legs. 
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Quoth  Spark  :  "  It  is  clear  from  his  anger  misplac'd 

*'  That  your  boss  thinks  much  more  of  convention  than 
taste  ; 

"  So  to-morrow  at  Durbar  I  strongly  advise 
*'  That  you  come  in  a  fully  conventional  guise, 

"  No  more  and  no  less 

"  Than  the  Uniform-Dress 

"  For  3'our   Service    prescrib'd,     vi^hich   of  course  you 
possess." 

Cried  Snook  in  a  panic :  "  I  don't  though,  by  gad  ! 

"  For  at  home,  don't  yer  know  (he  was  careful  to  add) 

"  They  don't  have  such  things  as  a  blooming  Durbar," — 

Which  was  true — for  they  don't  on  Mussoorie  Pahar. 

Then  Spark  was  assail'd  with  a  brilliant  idea, 
And  declar'd  that  this  dress,  though  remarkably  queer, 
Was  such  as,  he  thought,  could  be  well  counterfeited 
By  an  Officer's  tunic,  if  properly  pleated 

With  gold  and  brocade ; 

And  they'd  call  in  the  aid 
Of  a  treatise  he  had  with  him,  recently  made 
Officials  to  guide  of  the  civil  persuasion 
As  to  how  to  appear  on  a  public  occasion ; 
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And  he  pulled  from  his  breast  (with  an  unsettled  bill) 
A  little  red  book  upon  Company  Drill. 

Now  Snook  did  not  look  at  the  back  of  the  book, 
But  fairly  with  pride  and  complacency  shook, 
As  the  other  sonorously  read  :  "  Whereas  We, 
"  The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  see 

"  That  some  folks  underrate 

"  The  importance  and  weight 
«  That  duly  attach  to  Officials  of  State  ; 
"  And  whereas  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  credit 
*'  All  Extra-Assistant  Commissioners  merit ; 
*'  And  whereas,  hitherto,  by  some  serious  omission, 
"  No  Dress  has  been  fix'd  on  to  mark  their  position  ; 

"  We  therefore  decree  them,  correcting  that  blunder, 
'*  Ceremonial  Vesture,  as  detailed  hereunder  : 
"  A  Surcoat  of  gules  gold-embroider'd  galore, 
"  With  two  Lions  noirs  rampant  emblazon'd  before, 
"  With  yellow  Silk  fac'd, 
"  And  confined  round  the  waist 
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"  By  a  Girdle  of  yellow  and  green  interlac'd  ; 

"  The  Small  Clothes  (in  parlance  less  chaste  designated 

*'  Pants  or  Trowsers)  plain  white,  the  right  leg  decorated 

*•  With  Alignment  of  blue  ;  and  a  red  Puggaree, 

**  Just  to  shew  that  they  hold  the  bright  Orient  in  fee." 

Snook,  needless  to  say,  was  as  highly  delighted 
As  if  he  had  been  unexpectedly  knighted  ; 
So,  too,  were  the  Subs,  who,  in  silence  profound 
At  this  strange    Proclamation,  had  gather'd  around. 

And  vow'd,  ere  the  rise 

Of  the  dawn,  they'd  disguise 
Our  hero  in  clothes  that  should  cheat  e'en  the  eyes 
Of  the  lynx-like  Sir  Christopher— only  provided 
He'd  consent  by  their  friendly  advice  to  be  guided, 
Nor  attempt  to  go  home,  but  remain  at  the  Mess 
To  aid  them  in  making  his  Uniform-Dress. 

Quite  early  next  morning  the  whole  of  the  Station 
Was  stirr'd  with  the  noises  of  strange  preparation, 
With  the  gallopings  round  of  resplendent  Sowars, 
With  the  glancing  of  medals  and  orders  and  stars, 
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With  native  swells  gay 

In  their  gala  array, 
Whose  talk  was  of  precedence,  sannads  and  pay, 
With  crowds  of  smart  folks  in  their  toppers  and  toques, 
With  the  cursings  and  swearings  a  Durbar  invokes  ; 
For  of  functions  distinguish'd  by  absence  of  fun 
And  by  ample  of  dulness  Durbars  take  the  bun. 

But  pale  was  all  splendour  of  former  Durbars, 
Pale,  pale  the  effulgence  of  flashing  Sowars, 
To  the  light  on  which  mortals  were  destin'd  to  look 
That  day  in  the  glorious  person  of  Snook  ; 

Whom  those  sly  Subs  had  sent 

In  a  clos'd  gharri  pent 
Just  tim'd  to  arrive  at  the  door  of  the  tent 
At  the  moment  Sir  Christopher's  carriage  of  State 
Roll'd  in  'neath  the  arches  and  flag-studded  gate  ; 
And  who  took  at  the  critical  moment  his  place 
'Mid  the  Civil  Officials  with  jubilant  face. 

No  pause  to  explain  ;  for  all  rise  and  are  mute 
While  the  cannon  roar  forth  with  a  noisy  salute, 
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And  then   'neath  a  canopy  gold  and  vermilion 

The  great  man  stalks  up  through  the  crowded  pavilion, 

Sits  down  on  his  chair, 

And  with  critical  air 
Looks  through  his  Officials,  to  see  they  are  there  ; 
When — could  it  be  possible  ? — lo  and  behold  ! 
Yes  I — Snook  in  a  kit  of  blue,  crimson  and  gold, 
His  aspect  recalling  a  foppish  Chaprassi 
Or  a  garish  Nawab  of  the  era  of  Plassey. 

Sir  Christopher's  features  were  truculent— very, 

As  he  bent  to  the  ear  of  his  Secretary, 

Who  passed  on  the  word  to  the  D.  S.  P., 

Who  made  known  to  his  Junior  the  dreadful  decree, 

Who  the  same  did  unfold 

To  two  myrmidons  bold 
Red-rob'd  and  bedagger'd,  who  gently  took  hold 
Of  our  hero,  nor  heeded  his  murmur'd  objection 
Bas'd  on  Rank's  and  on  Uniform's  double  protection, 
But  hurried  him  forth  at  a  little  side-door  ; 
And  the  folks  in  the  Durbar  beheld  him  no  more. 
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None  knoweth  for  certain  what  chanc'd  to  occur, 

Or  the  things  that    were  said  in   the  mativais  quart 
d'hetire, 

Which  Snook  afterwards  spent  with  that  Vicegerent 
stern  ; 

But  he  look'd  rather  blue  on  his  homeward  return. 

And  the  upshot  was  sad  : 

The  unfortunate  lad 
Was  forthwith  transferr'd  to  Jehennumabad— 
A  place  very  famous  for  fevers  and  aches, 
For  cholera,  scorpions,  typhoid  and  snakes ; 
Where  no  one  will  care  what  he  chooses  to  wear  ; 
For  no  Head  of  the  Provinces  ever  goes  there. 
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^*  T  T  E  loathes  me,  and  he  fain  would  take  my  life, 

■*-  -^     "  The  tyrant !  When  I  sang  of  former  kings 
"  And  him  the  goodliest  of  the  matchless  line, 
"  He,  patron  both  and  subject  of  my  song, 
"  Clos'd  up  the  hand  of  generosity. 
"  I  curs'd  him  and  I  fled  ;    I  wander'd  far, 
"  His  wrath  pursuing  ;  now  in  age  I  creep 
♦'  Back  to  his  city,  and  here  live  in  dread.  " 

Firdausi  spake,  and  bow'd  his  head  ;  but  ere 

The  silver  locks  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 

Mahmud  had  clean  repented.     Lo  !  there  wends 

A  line  of  camels  o'er  the  dusty  plain 

Toward  Ghazni  ;  from  the  king's  far  treasure-holds 

Rich  cups  they  bear  and  direms  of  red  gold 

More  than  the  verses  of  Shah-Namah  ;  pearls 

That  venturous  divers  on  the  palm-clad  coast 

Of  Coromandel  rais'd  ;  and  spices  rare 

From  blest  Arabia  ;  silken  robes,  whose  thread 

Was  spun  in  groves  of  Chin,  but  wrought  on  looms 
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Of  Syria,  or  Meshed,  or  Ispahan  ; 

And  shawls  are  there,  the  work  of  moon-fac'd  maids 

In  Cashmere's  water'd  uplands  ;  mystic  swords 

Forg'd  in  Damascus  ;  vases  of  rich  work 

From  Kashi ;  broidery  from  Bokhara  far — 

All  for  Firdausi.     The  majestic  train 

Through  the  Eastern  gate  advanc'd.     And  all  the  folk 

Crowded  together ;  beggars  at  the  door, 

And  they  that  bought  and  sold  along  the  streets, 

And  even  the  mailed  guards  upon  the  wall 

Shouted  :  "  Behold  !  at  last  the  king  rewards 

"  Firdausi,  thus  made  richest  among  men. 

"  Hail  to  Firdausi !    Bear  we  to  his  home 

"  This  wealth,  and  taste  his  bounty.     Hail  to  the  king ! 

**  The  king  of  men  who  honours  thus  his  bard, 

"  The  king  of  bards  !  " 

Meantime  through  the  Western  gate 
The  mourners  bare  him  toward  the  setting  sun, 
The  broken,  voiceless  singer  to  his  rest. 
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M 


Y  name  is  Flea,  my  friend's  is  Fly ; 
And  never,  well  I  ween, 
Were  two  such  ponies,  both  so  shy 

And  both  so  naughty,  seen  ; 
And  black  we  are  with  glossy  hair- 
In  fact,  a  quite  Satanic  pair. 

O  many  a  prank  together  we've  played  ! 

And  oft,  when  work  is  o'er, 
And  the  nights  grow  cool,  and  the  syce  is  laid 

In  his  blanket  beside  the  door, 
On  the  ways  of  our  youth  we  ruminate 
And  ponder  the  pony's  future  fate. 

We  fight  our  battles  o'er  again, 

Each  in  his  darkling  stall ; 
And  we  smile  at  each  other  now  and  then 

Across  the  wall ;  but  most  of  all 
We  chuckle  and  laugh  as  horses  will 
At  the  thought  of  one  glorious  spree— and  spill. 
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It  was  two  griffins  bold  and  gay 

Had  cross'd  the  Indian  sea  ; 
And  they  the  art  would  fain  essay 

Of  riding  on  a  gee  ; 
Quoth  Jones  *'  We'll  shew  them  we  can  ride." 
**  But  first  we'll  purchase,"  Smith  replied. 

So  to  Lieutenant  Wild  they  went ; 

They  thought  his  nags  might  suit ; 
They  found  him  sitting  in  his  tent, 

A  judge  of  horses  'cute, 
So  sun-burnt,  bow-legg'd,  bald  and  dry, 
And  with  an  eye-glass  in  his  eye. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  he  with  cheery  air, 

"  Pegs  ?     Trichies  ?     What !     not  yet 

*' Acquir'd  the  taste  of  Indian  fare  ? 
"  Then  take  a  cigarette. 

"  Excuse  this  tent;  but  then,  you  know, 

"  I've  given  up  my  bungalow." 

They  thank'd  him  more  than  they  could  tell 
They  puff'd  his  nicotine  ; 
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They  understood  he  wish'd  to  sell ; 
"  O  Flea  and  Fly  you  mean — 
"  A  jolly  pair  of  gees  ! "  quoth  he, 
"  But  here's  the  stable  ;  you  shall  see." 

He  strok'd  us  down  with  tender  pride  ; 

He  shew'd  them  all  our  joints  ; 
And  genuinely  that  warrior  sigh'd 

As  he  display'd  our  points. 
The  terms  he  us'd  they  did  not  know  ; 
But  then  they  did  not  tell  him  so. 

"  They're  country-bred,  but  they  can  race—" 

"  And  quiet  ?  "     Jones  remark'd. 
*'  Like  calves,  though  in  a  paper-chase 

"  It's  true  they  may  have  lark'd  ; 
"  At  polo  wondrous  is  their  skill, 
"  And  you  can  hack  them  if  you  will — " 

"  But,  sir,  I  shall  not  hack  my  steed," 
Quoth  Smith  in  accents  meek ; 

"  That  were  a  cruel  way  indeed 

*'  With  brutes  which  cannot  speak." 


(   n  ) 

Then  Wild  he  whistled  low  and  sly, 
And  Smith  and  Jones  they  wonder'd  why 

Quoth  Wild,  "  With  these  I  ne'er  would  part, 
"  But  that  we're  order'd  home  ; 

"  Indeed,  it  nearly  breaks  my  heart ; 
"  But  here's  a  bargain — come  1 

"  You  give  the  horses  cosy  cribs, 

"  And  me  each  seven  hundred  dibs." 

The  dibs  were  paid,  the  bargain  made  ; 

And,  but  for  that  glaz'd  eye, 
Our  master's  cheek,  what  time  he  bade 

P'arewell,  had  not  been  dry. 
Kind  sportsman  !  oft  we  wonder  where 
He  lives,  and  what  he  rides  on  there. 

Next  morn  the  air  was  fresh  and  bright — 

A  soft  November  day— 
And  those  two  griffins  richly  digbt 

Themselves  in  fine  array — 
Breeches  from  Cockburn's  in  Pall-Mail 
Hats  from  the  Esplanade  Hotel, 
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Coats  of  the  latest  cut,  and  ties 

That  sham'd  the  Indian  dawn, 
And  cummerbunds  of  foreign  dyes, 

And  gloves  of  spotless  fawn  ; 
Which  fill'd  us  with  mistrust,  for  I 
Am  country-bred  and  so  is  Fly. 

They  mounted  us  without  a  pip, 

Although  it  seem'd  they  tried 
In  getting  on  our  backs  to  slip 

Down  on  the  other  side ; 
Then  walk'd  us  down  the  Station-Road 
Nor  dar'd  to  use  the  whip  or  goad. 

"  I  hunt,"  said  Jones,  "  and  you  ?  "    "  Well  no," 

Replied  the  wily  Smith, 
*'  I've  mostly  ridden  in  the  Row." 

But  this  was  all  a  myth  ; 
They  sat  like  sacks  with  shaking  knee  ; 
I  wink'd  at  Fly,  and  Fly  at  me. 

Said  Jones,  '*  I  think  we'll  do  a  trot  ; 
•'  The  road  seems  pretty  clear. 
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*'  I  think,"  said  Smith,  "  we'd  better  not  ; 

"  It's  rough  and  stony  here." 
Said  Jones,  **  Of  course  it's  not  the  Row, 
'*  But  good  enough  ;  so  here  we  go  !  " 

And,  as  they  trotted,  how  they  shook. 
Like  packs  extremely  loose  ! 

And  Fly  and  I  began  to  look 
About,  till  some  excuse 

Or  reasonable  cause  were  found 

To  spread  those  griffins  on  the  ground. 

When  hark  !     The  sound  of  martial  strains  I 

The  regiment  a-march  ! 
The  sound  went  tingling  through  our  veins, 

Our  necks  began  to  arch  ; 
And  Smith  and  Jones  they  quak'd  with  fear. 
Because  they  knew  the  end  was  near. 

Fain  had  they  fled  in  quick  retreat ; 

But  round  the  corner  comes. 
With  measur'd  beat  of  countless  feet 

And  sound  of  rolling  drums 
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And  swelling  breast  and  flashing  crest, 
The  van  I— and  "Wild  among  the  rest. 

Our  best  salaams  to  him  we  shew'd 

After  the  country  kind  ; 
We  bobb'd  our  noses  to  the  road, 

Our  heels  flew  up  behind  ; 
Then  all  along  the  line  we  flung, 
While  to  our  necks  the  griffins  clung. 

The  soldiers  splutter'd  with  delight 
As  down  the  ranks  we  flew  ; 

Till,  as  we  vanish'd  from  their  sight, 
We  buck'd  and  deftly  threw 

Those  griffins  to  the  ground  ;  for  I 

Am  country-bred,  and  so  is  Fly. 

They  lay  like  opening  flowers  of  June 
Dash'd  down  so  piteously, 

Whose  tender  stalks  the  loud  Monsoon 
Hath  knapp'd  in  twain  ;  and  we 

Sniff'd,  Fly  at  Smith  and  I  at  Jones, 

And  listen'd  to  their  stifled  moans. 
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Then,  as  our  reins  they  strove  to  seize, 

We  pirouetted  round, 
And  homeward,  swifter  than  the  breeze, 

Gallop'd  with  leap  and  bound, 
And  left  the  grifs  to  tell  the  tale 
How  pluck  and  horsemanship  may  fail. 

An  hour  had  pass'd,  and  by  the  door 

Behold  a  sorry  sight  I 
The  griffins  plash'd  with  dust  and  gore, 

Their  clothes  in  dreadful  plight, 
Each  topee  bash'd  and  stain'd  each  tie, 
Split  coat  and  breeches,  blacken'd  eye. 

And  there  the  giggling  syces  stood  ; 

And  we,  as  ^yas  but  meet. 
Waited  with  aspect  mild  and  good 

Our  masters  for  to  greet ; 
But  inly,  as  the  sight  we  eyed, 
We  chuckled  with  unbounded  pride. 
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No  staid  and  stately  Arab  dolt 

The  grifs  so  well  had  chuck'd  ; 

A  Waler  might  have  done  the  bolt, 
But  not  so  neatly  buck'd  ; 

But  we  accomplish'd  it ;  for  I 

Am  country-bred,  and  so  is  Fly. 


(    79    ) 

Hoe  tbe  Xcveller. 


(With  apologies  to  the  shade  of  Shirley.) 

'T^HE  glories  of  the  Indian  great 

Are  fleeting,  not  eternal,  things  ; 
Though  for  promotion  long  you  wait, 
At  last  the  knell  of  pension  rings, 
And  back  you  come 
To  England's  home, 
And  equal  are  with  those  who  ne'er 
Aspir'd  official  fame  to  wear. 

Some  to  be  rulers  great  may  grow, 

Carve  out  a  realm,  a  palace  build  ; 
But,  save  your  fellows,  few  will  know 
The  rank  majestic  that  you  fill'd. 
All  must  arrive 
At  fifty-five, 
And  go  where  Education's  cheap, 
Or  else  to  Bath  and  Carlsbad  creep. 
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Soon  fades  the  fair  official  crown 

(Unless  enshrin'din  knighthood's  niche), 
And  cheek-by-jowl  you'll  sit  you  down 

With  those  whom  beer  or  bones  made  rich  ; 
Who'll  know  you  then 
For  kings  of  men  ? 
Alone  have  honour  o'er  the  sea 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 


(     8i     ) 

XTwcut^  ^cnvB  Bftcr. 

T  T  7  E  met,  'twas  after  years  a  score  ; 

My  hair  was  grey,  his  still  was  brown  ; 
And  I  had  dwelt  on  India's  shore, 

While  he  had  liv'd  in  London  town. 

And  much  we  spake  (and  half  we  sigh'd) 
Of  times  and  comrades  dead  and  gone, 

Of  scrimmages  on  Old  Big-Side, 

Sweet  days  on  Isis'  waters  flown. 

But,  when  we  spoke  of  things  we'd  seen 
And  thought  of  since  we  last  had  met, 

We  found  a  difference  between 

Our  views  which  fili'd  us  with  regret. 

For,  if  religion  form'd  our  theme. 

He'd  vow  Hinduism  was  pure, 
Or  that  some  theosophic  dream 

The  soul's  repose  would  best  secure. 

I'd  urge  religion  true  was  bas'd 

On  moral  teaching— like  our  own  ; 

That  idols  not  entirely  chaste 
Mar  the  Puranic  Pantheon. 
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If  politics  our  talk  engross'd, 

He'd  quote  from  Burke  till  he  was  blue, 
Declare  the  cause  of  India  lost 

Till  guided  by  her  own  Babu. 

I  hinted  that  the  land  contain'd 

Some  races  loyal  to  our  throne, 

Who  might  demur  if  we  ordain'd 
All  India  as  the  Babu's  own. 

"  At  least,"   cried  he,  "  your  boorish  rule 
"  Has  very  much  indeed  to  learn 

"  In  Parliament's  more  liberal  school — " 
Said  I,  "  But  not  from  Wedderburn." 

He'd  urge  our  lazy  life's  delights, 

Our  palaces,  our  "  princely  pay," 

Home  charges,  and  our  Baiae's  heights 
Where  people  are  less  good  than  gay. 

I'd  argue  the  rupee  was  low, 

That  much  we  work  and  little  earn, 
That  wives  to  Simla's  Hill  will  go 

And  children  must  come  home  to  learn. 
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He'd  praise  our  cloudless  Indian  sky, 
And  vow'd  he'd  try  a  winter  trip. 

"  Stay  till  September,  then,"  said  I, 

"  When  fever's  got  you  in  her  grip  ; 

*'  And  learn  the  clime  could  suit  alone 

"  A  salamander  or  a  frog, 
"  Pine  for  a  breezier,  cooler  zone —  " 

Quoth  he,  "  But  not  for  London  fog." 

Or,  if  we  argued  the  degrees 

Of  those  that  build  the  lofty  rhyme 
From  hoary-hair'd  Maeonides 

Through  all  the  galleries  of  time ; 

He'd  cry  :  "With  ardour  vast  I  glow 

♦'  The  Eastern  tongues  to  master  all, 

*'  To  search  Rigvedas  and  to  know 
"  If  Fitzgerald  was  literal." 

To  which  I'd  dub  those  sages  fools 

Who  Greece  with  Iran  would  compare, 

And  Sanskrit-grubbing  Teutons  ghouls 
Who  batten  but  on  garbage  fare ; 
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"  Yours  are  the  Minor  Bards'  conceits, 

*'  Their  grace  that  we  poor  exiles  lose, 

**  Or  dimly  grasp  at  through  the  sheets 
"  Of  flaccid  Saturday  Reviews." 

Yet,  when  we'd  fought  these  questions  out, 
We'd  find  a  concord  fair  at  last — 

That  I  for  liver,  he  for  gout, 

Thought  ancient  whiskey  unsurpass'd  ; 

And  that  for  old  and  o'er-tax'd  nerves 

No  panacea  so  obtains 
As  pure  tobacco,  nor  preserves 

So  safe  from  worry  wearied  brains. 

And,  though  of  "  peg  "  I  rashly  spoke 

(A  word  that  threaten'd  fresh  disputes). 

Though  choice  Havannas  were  his  smoke, 
Mine  Trichinopoly  cheroots  ; 

Yet  here,  when  all  was  done  and  said. 
That  touch  we  never  fail'd  to  find, 

That  touch  of  nature,  which,  we've  read. 
Makes  all  Creation  kin  and  kind. 


(    ^5     ) 

1Ricbol6on'0  (Brave. 


AND  1 


^^    \   ND  hast  thou  seen  the  Palace  high, 

'Mid  walls  embattled  safe  enshrin'd, 
"  Rise  lovely  to  the  burning  sky  ? 

"  Upon  its  marble  arches  wind 
"  Bejewell'd  flowers  and  peacock's  eyes 
"  That  make  the  place  a  Paradise." 


I  saw ;  the  walls,  by  rapine  sear'd, 

Stately,  but  wilderness'd  and  lone, 

No  voice  nor  doom  of  monarch  heard, 
Desert  and  widow'd  of  their  throne. 

Like  tower  of  strength  without  a  spring 

Is  justice-hall  sans  throne  or  king. 

"  Sawest  thou  the  tombs  of  mighty  dead 

"  Rear'd  like  lone  mountains  o'er  the  land  ? 
"  Did'st  see  their  massy  domes  flame  red 

"  Against  the  sunset  ?     Did'st  thou  stand 
"  Aw'd  in  the  dust-strewn  vaults  beneath 
"  Those  solemn  palaces  of  death  ?  " 
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I  saw  the  tombs  ;  but  tireless  Fame 
Had  writ  no  legend  on  the  wall  ; 

I  ask'd  who  slumberd  there  ;  the  name 
Could  in  my  heart  no  thrill  recall. 

The  tomb  where  Memory's  lamp  is  dead 

Is  a  beacon-tower  whose  light  is  fled. 

One  other  spot ;  the  palace-tomb 

Of  one  who  keeps  eternal  state  ; 

Roses  and  oleanders  bloom 

Above  him,  and  the  pomegranate  ; 

Its  marble-slab  a  monarch's  throne  ; 

Its  legend  but  one  name — his  own. 

'Twixt  ridge  and  shatter'd  gate  it  lies, 
Where,  as  we  pay  our  homage  due, 

We  hear  again  the  battle-cries. 

We  hear  his  voice  ring  stern  and  true. 

The  monarch's  crown  may  melt  in  death  ; 

Eternal  blooms  the  hero's  wreath. 


(     ?7     ) 

tTbc  Ikutub  flDinar. 


npHE  Eternal  City's  ruin'd  halls  arise 

Hemm'd  in  b}'  new  Rome's  smoke  and  tumult 
rude  ; 

Where  voices  harsh  and  vulgar  sights  intrude 
On  wearied  ear  and  meditative  eyes — 
Thou  risest  to  the  unpolluted  skies ; 

If  not  Palmyra's  wastes,  yet  solitude 

Round  thee   a    temple   forms  where  hearts   may 
brood 

On  Earth's  pale  glories  and  strange  destinies. 

The  winds  of  Heaven  sweep  over  thee  ;  alone 

Relics  around  thee  stand  of  creeds  decayed  ; 
No  homes  have  nestled  near,  nor  ivy  grown 

About  thy  gauntness  ;  and  few  sounds  invade, 
Save  cry  of  jackal  or  lost  breeze's  moan, 

The  silence  of  these  vaults  and  dim  arcades. 
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QLacbbnii  Bat, 

Rani  of  Jluinsi, 

"X  X  THO  this  warrior  stern  that  comes 

Madden'd  by  an  offspring's  wrong  ? 
Sovereign  pomp  and  beat  of  drums 

Mark  the  leader  of  the  throng — 
Gentle  eyes,  that  hatred's  fire 

To  a  burning  flame  has  heated  ; 
Tender  form  in  war's  attire 

On  the  snowy  charger  seated — 
Who  is  this  that  passes  by  ? 
'Tis  the  Rani,  Lachhmi  Bai. 

Who  is  this,  by  cruel  fate 

Leagued  with  a  revolting  crew, 
Hurling  all  her  ancient  hate 

On  Cawnpore's  devoted  few  ? 
Who  is  this  who  sits  and  hears 

Those  her  allies'  horrid  story — 
Men's  endurance,  women's  tears, 

Treason  base  and  murder  gory — 
Hears,  perchance,  with  moisten'd  eye  ? 
'Tis  the  Rani,  Lachhmi  Bai. 
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Who,  when  turn'd  is  battle's  tide, 

Rides  remorsefully  away, 
Wild  Marathas  by  her  side, 

Till  at  last  she  turns  to  bay  ? 
In  the  breach  of  Kalpi's  fort, 

Foemen's  bayonets  round  her  gleaming. 
All  her  mien  with  fury  fraught, 

All  her  sword  with  slaughter  streaming, 
Who  is  this  who  scorns  to  fly  ? 
'Tis  the  Rani,  Lachhmi  Bai. 

Who  would  hurl  once  more  her  host 

On  the  loathed  Feringhee  ? 
Who,  when  fight  and  hope  are  lost, 

Stays  where  stoutest  warriors  flee  ? 
On  the  hostile  lines  advance  I 

Nearer  rush  the  steeds  and  nearer  ! 
Yet,  beneath  the  trooper's  lance, 

Holding  fame  than  life-blood  dearer, 
Who  is  this  who  knows  to  die  ? 
'Tis  the  Rani,  Lachhmi  Bai. 
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What  is  this  that  soldiers  hear 

Stealthy  neath  the  gathering  gloom, 
While  the  lurid  torches  flare 

Round  the  unrecording  tomb — 
Bear  and  place  upon  the  pyre, 

And,  away  in  terror  creeping, 
Leave,  while  yet  the  cruel  fire 

O'er  the  royal  limbs  is  leaping 
Red  against  the  faded  sky  ? 
'Twas  the  Rani,  Lachhnii  Bai. 


(    91     ) 

H  Ibimalaipan  Sabbatb 

T  T  70NDERFUL  peaks  of  the  snow-clad  hills, 

Greeting  the  early  ray, 
What  is  the  rapture  that  solemnly  fills 
Your  spirits  this  Sabbath-day  ? 

Windless  the  air  round  your  citadels  sleeps, 

Softly  the  shadows  lie  ; 
Even  the  fast-rushing  avalanche  keeps 

Rest,  and  the  torrents  die. 

Fine-drawn  mists  in  the  woods  below 

As  a  haze  of  incense  seem ; 
Girded  by  pearly  clouds  the  snow 

Towers  up  like  a  heavenly  dream. 

Is  it  my  heart  that  imagines  you  blest 

With  a  peace  it  would  fain  understand  ? 

Have  the  messenger-clouds,  on  your   bosoms   that 
rest, 

Brought  tales  from  another  land  ? 

To  Alpine  valleys  the  village-bells 

Are  pealing  the  tale  divine. 
Which  the  Cloister's  Campanile  tells 

To  the  forests  of  Apennine. 
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Hills  of  old  Scotland  have  heard  the  psalm 

Roll'd  o'er  the  breezy  heath, 
Cut  short  by  the  shot  and  the  dread  alarm, 

Brief  prayer  and  the  volley'd  death. 

But  here  no  temple  adorns  the  glen, 

No  toiler  has  till'd  the  sod  ; 
Ye  know  not  the  creeds  or  the  labours  of  men, 

Then  wherefore  the  Rest  of  God  ? 

Answer  the  Hills,  and  their  voice  down-pours 

Deep  as  an  organ-strain. 
Dimly  that  rolls  from  a  Minster's  doors 

O'er  city  and  stream  and  plain  : 

"  Ye  are  the  things  of  a  passing  day, 
"  Dimly  your  creeds  are  given  ; 

"  We  from  Creation  abide  alway, 

"  And  we  commune  straight  with  Heaven. 

"  Not  from  the  creeds  of  a  mortal  race 

"  Learn'd  we  this  day  of  rest ; 
"  Ere  creeds  were  given  we  knew  its  grace, 

"  Practis'd  its  respite  blest. 
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"  For,  when  at  first  into  being  sprang 
"  Heaven  and  the  teeming  earth  ; 

"  And  the  stars  of  the  morning  together  sang 
"  Joy  at  Creation's  birth  ; 

"  When  God  look'd  out  from  the  pearly  door 
"  On  the  work  of  His  hands  to  gaze, 

"  We  were  the  earliest  forth  to  pour 
"  Thanks  for  His  love,  and  praise. 

"  And  still,  on  the  day  when  His  task  had  pause, 
«  We  gaze  on  the  quiet  Heaven, 

«'  Silent  adoring  His  perfect  Laws, 

"  And  we  rest  for  the  one  in  seven." 
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'T^HERE  lies  a  garden  far  away 

Where  brightlier,  fiercelier  breaks  the  day, 
Planted  in  ages  long  gone  by 
To  please  the  taste  and  glad  the  eye 
Of  a  Raja,  when  his  treasure, 
Wives  or  kingdom  gave  him  leisure. 
Now  the  Raja  (be  he  blest !  ) 
With  his  fathers  lies  at  rest  ; 
And,  where  once  his  hookah's  bubbles 
Cool'd  his  mind  and  sooth'd  his  troubles, 
Where  the  cup  of  sherbet  sweet 
Suag'd  the  sultry  evening's  heat, 
Where  he  sat  so  long  ago, 
Stands  an  English  bungalow, 
Neatly  thatch'd  and  neatly  kept, 
With  verandahs  fairly  swept, 
Shadow'd  by  the  croton's  leaves 
And  ferns  that  peep  beneath  the  eaves— 
Ah  !  to  me  how  doubly  dear  ! 
For  its  white-wash'd  walls  ensphere 
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All  this  author  poor  possesses — 
Viz.,  his  wife  and  all  her  dresses. 

The  garden,  by  this  sweet  abode 
Shelter'd  from  the  dusty  road, 
Stretches  far  as  eye  can  see — 
A  pleasant  haunt  of  privacy. 
On  every  side  the  curious  view 
Is  thwarted  by  the  light  bamboo, 
And  a  cactus-hedge  below. 
Whose  pale  flowers  in  autumn  blow 
Clos'd,  until  the  nightly  moon 
Woos  them  from  their  tranced  swoon 
To  display  their  snow-white  charms 
And  lull  the  air  with  honied  balms. 
Only,  o'er  the  encircling  trees, 
A  little  mosque  my  garden  sees, 
Whose  ancient  dome  still  stands  at  gaze 
O'er  the  flower-beds'  tangled  maze, 
Where  the  dwarf  nasturtia  creep, 
And  the  home-sick  asters  weep, 
And  the  corn-flower,  blue  as  Ocean, 
Waves  his  head  with  stately  motion — 
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Aliens,  who  each  Indian  spring 

Fondest  recollections  bring 

Of  the  land  beyond  the  seas, 

Of  fertile  shower  and  freshening  breeze, 

Home  of  all  their  lineage  dear, 

Till  Sutton  sent  these  weanlings  here. 

Next  the  golden  sunflowers  stand, 

Faithful  to  the  Sun's  command, 

Each  salaaming  to  his  master. 

Like  true  sons  of  Zoroaster  ; 

While,  on  old  chaboutms  set. 

Boxes  blow  of  violet; 

And  broken  columns  here  and  there 

Pots  of  pinken  lilies  bear. 

But  most,  o'er  bed  or  crannied  wall, 

Where  sunshine  plays  or  shadows  fall, 

With  queenly  grace  and  presence  fair 

Roses  wanton  everywhere — 

Not  the  buxom  Northern  rose 

Laughing  to  every  wind  that  blows, 

But  a  tender,  pallid  thing 

Drooping,  soft  and  languishing ; 
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Like  some  fragile  Southern  queen 

By  the  sun's  glances  never  seen, 

On  whose  cheek  divinely  vein'd 

No  rude  winds  dash,  nor  ever  rain'd 

Heaven's  chill  tears  upon  her  hair ; 

But  nurtur'd  in  a  palace  fair 

'Mid  every  sweetest  sound  and  sight 

Still  she  lives,  her  lord's  delight. 

In  the  midst,  to  sunlight's  gleam 

And  the  moon's  serener  beam, 

A  little  fount  with  murmurous  fall 

Flings  its  stream  perennial  ; 

Whose  crystal  waters,  first  received 

In  carved  basin  deep  enleav'd 

With  dewy  ferns,  from  thence  are  led 

By  runlets  to  each  flowery  bed 

And  round  each  tree's,  each  bush's  root ; 

Therefore  countless  are  the  fruit 

My  limes  and  citron  trees  that  weight ; 

The  papia  and  pomegranate 

Here  assume  a  size  immense, 

And  the  mulberries  hang  dense ; 
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And,  in  spring,  the  peach-tree  blows 

Blushing  faint  as  mountain-snows, 

When  the  day-break  softly  fires 

Soaring  crags  and  icy  spires. 

Over  these  there  proudly  loom 

Prodigal  in  leafy  gloom 

Mangoes,  whose  unlovely  flower 

Scents  unlovelier  still  doth  shower  ; 

Till  at  length  they  check  our  grumbles, 

When  the  sweltering  May-tide  tumbles 

Half  their  riches  to  assuage 

With  luscious  juice  the  summer's  rage. 

Here  the  tall  silk-cotton  towers, 

Dropping  fast  his  ruby  flowers, 

Like  a  buttress'd  pillar  hoary 

In  his  leafless  lurid  glory. 

There  lifts  a  spreading  peepul-tree 

Its  quivering  leaflets'  countless  glee, 

'  Gainst  whose  stem  there  leans  alone 

A  carven  god  of  painted  stone, 

All  the  neighbour  flowers  affrighting 

By  his  aspect  uninviting. 
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Sweet  my  garden  I  sweet  to  me 
When  at  early  dawn  I  see 
All  your  freshen'd  beauty  wake, 
And  the  Alamanders  shake 
Countless  bells  of  golden  fire 
Swinging  to  the  feather'd  choir — 
Sweetest,  when  the  day  is  o'er, 
And  the  moon's  soft  glories  pour 
Rest  on  all  things  hot  and  weary ; 
And  her  strange  enchantments  eerie 
Magic  work,  till  tree  and  flower 
Seem  to  twine  a  fairy's  bower ; 
The  little  gumbaz  looms  as  large 
As  Mumtaz-un-Nissar's  Taj  ; 
And  the  fountain's  murmurs  sound 
Like  rivers  muftled  underground. 
Then,  rejoicing  in  the  meed 
Of  a  large,  post-prandial  weed, 
Sweet  it  is  to  sit  at  ease 
Lullabied  by  balmy  breeze, 
While  the  floating  fire-flies  blaze 
Warping  through  each  leafy  maze 
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As  though  half  the  stars  had  sworn 
They  would  dance  it  till  the  morn. 
Then  on  tired  eyelids  creep 
(Welcome  harbingers  of  sleep) 
Rest  and  sweet   forgetfulness 
Of  the  long  day's  weary  stress. 
And  the  erring  fancy  strays 
Back  into  the  palmy  days 
Vanish'd,  when  no  Vandal  hand 
Had  rapt  romance  from  out  the  land, 
When  faintly  groan'd  as  yet  and  far 
The  mill-wheels  of  the  new  Sirkar — 
Then  the  Raja  sits  once  more 
In  his  garden  as  of  yore  ; 
First,  a  youth  from  war's  alarms 
Late  return'd,  his  jewell'd  arms 
Pressing  softly  to  his  side 
His  harem's  latest,  loveliest  bride  ; 
Next  I  see  his  middle  age 
Communing  with  elders  sage 
As  they  drink  the  calm  delight 
Of  the  flower-fragrant  night. 
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Then  he  sits  infirm  and  grey 

While  his  children's  children  play 

Round  the  bushes  and  the  trees 

Or  clamber  on  their  grandsire's  knees  ; 

Till  I  see  the  vision  break, 

And  the  Raja,  like  a  snake 

That  has  shed  its  skin,  appear 

Youthful  in  a  happier  sphere ; 

Lo  I  my  mazy  wildernesses 

Shape  themselves  to  Houries'  tresses, 

And  my  little  fount  doth  flow 

Wine,  and  from  my  garden  grow 

Peering  into  heaven's  deep  eyes 

Dreamy  palms  of  Paradise. 

Then  drowsy  Fancy,  artful  elf 

Dissolves  me  in  the  Raja's  self, 

And  his  seventy  Houries  twine 

Seventy  pairs  of  arms  in  mine, 

Lure  me  with  sweet  witchery, 

Though  I  fear  the  treachery 

Of  their  deep,  dark  eyes,  that  shed 

(As  they  hover  round  my  head) 
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Love  and  laughter  lightly  blent, 
Much  to  my  embarrassment. 
Till,  amid  their  blind  caresses 
I  discern  my  spouse's  dresses, 
And  the  lips  that  seem'd  to  mock 
Murmur  :  "  Dear,  it's  twelve  o'clock  !  " 
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T  T  OW  soft  he  slumber'd  !     She  may  know 

The  hour  he  pass'd  ; — all  we  could  write 
To  her  at  home  he  long'd  for  so, 

Was  that  he  ceas'd  that  hot  May  night. 

How  soft !     But  after  sorest  strain — 

Lord  !   I've  borne  many  such  a  sight ; 

Yet  oft  in  mind  I  see  again 

That  lad  in  his  last  fever-fight. 

He  fought  with  death  and  fought  right  brave 
And  that  which  made  his  life  seem  dear 

Was  not  the  fairy  hopes  that  wave 
Round  every  well-begun  career  ; 

'Twas  not  the  honours  early  gain'd, 
'Twas  not  the  youthful  lust  of  life 

Ere  later  days  the  path  have  stain'd 
With  tears  and  relics  of  the  strife  ; 

'Twas  just  to  see  his  home's  fire-side 
And  one  who  ever  waited  there — 

A  patient  face  and  tender-ey'd, 

A  mother's  face  with  silver  hair. 
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And,  as  he  rav'd,  the  burning  breeze, 
With  hellish  heat  and  wintry  din, 

Roar'd  clanging  through  the  leafless  trees, 
And  the  slow  punkah  dron'd  within. 

And  then  he  slept — a  deep  repose  ; 

And  we,  who  watch'd  his  pale  lips  move 
(Hard-nerv'd  we  were,  nor  saints  like  those 

Who  see  bright  visions  from  above) — 

We  seem'd  to  see  a  Thing  beside 

His  pillow,  o'er  the  vacant  chair, 

A  patient  face  and  tender-ey'd, 

A  mother's  face  with  silver  hair. 

And,  as  it  glimmer'd  'gainst  the  wall, 
Pale  and  too  gentle-sad  for  tears. 

Faint  round  our  hearts  there  seem'd  to  fall 
A  light  we  had  not  known  for  years. 

We  could  not  tell  the  hour  he  far'd 
From  slumber  to  that  gentle  light 

(Haply  she  knows,  the  silver-hair'd) ; 

Our  hearts  pass'd  back  into  the  night. 
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P  from  my  school-days  through  the  Cardinal's 
Hat 


I  pass'd,  and  'mid  an  Empire's  Rulers  sat ; 

And  many  an  Office  fill'd  upon  the  Road ; 
But  never  reach'd  a  Secretariat. 

That  was  the  Haven  where  I  fain  would  be, 
The  Paradise  to  which  I  found  no  key ; 

Awhile  a  little  talk  of  Me  in  It 
There  was ;  and  then  no  more  of  It  or  Me. 

Last  year,  upon  the  Potter's  Durbar-Day. 

I  saw  him,  sitting  with  his  Chosen  Clay ; 

One  Pot,  methought,  was  crack'd,  and  crooked 
one, 

Each  far  from  perfect  in  some  different  way. 

What  caus'd  him  then  to  spurn  this  Perfect  Pot 
As  capable  as  they  in  spouting  Rot ; 

The  Copper-Smith  upon  the  Golden  Mohur, 
In  weary  accents  answers  "  What  ?  What  ?  What  ?' 
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I  sent  my  spouse  awhile  to  Simla  Hill, 
To  spy  the  Secrets  of  the  Potter's  Mill  ; 

After  long  months  my  spouse  return'd  to  me, 
And  murmur'd,  "  Thou  thyself  must  pay  the  Bill." 

Ah !  Since  the  Talents  that  I  feel  inside 
Have  here  no  scope,  and  fitlier  far  were   plied 

On  those  Majestic  Heights,  'tis  shame  that  they 
In  this  vile  District  shackled  should  abide. 

Whether  at  Simla  or  at  Naini  Tal, 

Whether  in  Revenue  or  General, 

How  fresh  each  morn  hill-winds  would  kiss  the 
Rose, 

How  sweet  each  Scorcher  from  my  Pen  would  fall  I 

Would  but  the  Dak,  though  dimly  and  afar, 
Hint  at  Promotion  as  a  distant  Star 

To  which  my  Hopes  might  spring,  as  springs 
at  Eve 

The  dry  Lieutenant  toward  the  Club-Room  Bar  1 

But  ah  !  that  Time  his  wheels  so  fast  should  drive  ! 
And  Age's  leafless  woods  so  soon  arrive  I 

Our  darling   Hopes  that  smile  at  Forty-nine, 
Where  shall  they  vanish  to  at  Fifty-five  ? 
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H  TRetro6pect 


TT ERE,  where  a  Northern  city's  reek, 
Palling  a  heaven  unwont  to  smile, 
Forbids  one  niggard  ray  to  break 

On  fog-stain'd  wall  and  dismal  pile  ; 

Where  fresh  flowers  blow  not,  and  the  bud 
Scarce  burgeons  on  the  withering  tree 

Lash'd  by  the  dark  and  icy  scud 
Blown  ever  from  a  wintry  sea  ; 

Where  casements  clos'd  against  the  chill 
'Neath  rainy  gusts  do  creak  and  bend ; 

With  weary  brain  and  body  ill, 

Sorrow  my  comfort,  age  my  friend, 

I  sit,  and  think  on  cloudless  skies 

Whose  orient  sunshine  ever  bright 

On  palaces  age-mellow'd  lies. 

On  tank-reflected  temples  white  ; 
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On  lands  whose  flowers  are  like  to  fire, 

Lands  of  deep  forests,  where  the  palm 

Her  ever-verdant  grace  may  tire 
In  mirror  of  the  Ocean's  calm  ; 

Neath  whose  boon  clime  we  used  to  ride, 
And  sleep  beneath  her  starry  skies, 

With  youth  and  joy  the  reins  to  guide, 

And  health  to  close  the  slumbrous  eyes. 

Land  of  Regrets  !     However  stern 
To  many  a  foster-child  forlorn, 

Though  thine  be  lessons  hard  to  learn, 

And  slow  thy  praise  and  quick  thy  scorn ; 

Though  oft  the  tasks  thou  settest,  weave 

Untimely  silver  in  the  hair, 
Thy  sudden  dooms  oft  bid  us  grieve 

For  all  wc  lov'd  of  brave  or  fair ; 

Though  still  thy  borders  ring  with  war, 
Though  hatred  oft  distort  thy  love, 

Though  pestilence  and  famine  mar 
Thy  fertile  plain  or  bosky  grove  ; 
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Yet  thou  hast  joys  of  work  and  play 

More  vast  than  those  of  other  lands  — 

No  poor  parochial  midgets  they 

Who  hold  thy  honour  in  their  hands. 

Not  drudgery  dulling  higher  sense. 

Not  office-walls  of  smoke-stain'd  hue, 

Not  ledgers  lin'd  for  pounds  and  pence 
Confine  the  limits  of  their  view. 

Theirs  is  the  full,  the  varied  life, 

An  ancient  people's  fate  to  sway, 

To  wage  a  vast  Homeric  strife 

'Gainst  nature,  custom  and  decay  ; 

Not  aye  refining  gold  refin'd, 

Not  coining  wealth  from  others'  woe, 
Not  fighting  in  a  struggle  blind 

Whence  none  can  tell  what  good  shall  flow. 

But  welding  bars  of  solid  steel 

From  mines  unthought  of,  unexplor'd, 
And  fighting  for  a  million's  weal— 

Their  own,  their  clearly-seen  reward. 
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Then,  when  the  toil  of  work  is  done, 
What  joy  to  rove  thy  wide  confine 

With  spear  or  rifle,  rod  or  gun, 

Untrammell'd  by  one  trespass-sign  ; 

To  check  the  piping,  tortuous  flight 

Of  snipe  that  rise  from  retdy  j'heel, 

Or  wander  where  the  tanks  are  white 

With  fluttering  mallard,  duck  and  teal. 

To  chase  o'er  vast,  sun-flooded  plain 
The  spire-horn'd  antelope,  or  scare 

The  sambhar  from  his  deep  demesne. 
Or  track  the  panther  to  his  lair ; 

Where  dark  glades,  forest-girdled,  lie, 
The  bisons'  grazing  to  explore, 

Or  wait  with  pulses  beating  high 
To  hear  the  wounded  tiger  roar  ! 

O  pleasant  sights  of  field  and  wood  I 

O  well-earn'd  feasts  'neath  giant  shade  I 

O  joyous  boundings  of  the  blood  I 

O  gallant  sports  which  once  we  play'd  I 


(  III  ) 

Which  once  we  play'd — but  now  the  game 
To  other  hands  has  pass'd  away, 

To  us  is  left  the  dream,  the  name, 
The  memory  of  a  gladsome  day. 

The  memory — yet  from  such  arise 

Some  pleasures  mingled  with  the  pain  ; 

Once  more  in  thought  I  see  thy  skies, 
I  seem  to  tread  thy  plains  again  ; 

And,  sitting  here  this  wintry  eve, 

To  thee,  bright  land,  my  thoughts  repair 
I  joy  sweet  dreams  of  thee  to  weave, 

I  glory  to  have  found  thee  fair. 
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T  F  from  Himalaya's  stately  brow, 

Held  by  the  glamour  of  the  East, 
Ye  view  the  burning  plains,  where  now 

Your  troubles  and  your  toils  have  ceas'd  ; 

If  in  St.  James's  or  Pall  Mall 

Ye  scan  the  Indian  news  each  day, 

And  shake  your  heads,  and  say  :  "  Ah  well  I 
" Eheu  fugaces,  Postume;" 

Or  whether  Jersey's  pleasant  isle 
Your  interest  would  fain  enlist 

In  aimless  games  of  golf  to  while 

The  day,  and  all  the  night  in  whist ; 

Whether  on  Scottish  moorlands  bleak, 
'Neath  continental  cities'  towers, 

Or  in  bright  English  homes  ye  seek 
To  speed  the  i  ncorrigible  hours  ; 

This  volume  take  ;  and,  if  it  aid 

Not  all  unpleasantly  to  spend 
One  vacant  hour,  my  toil,  repaid. 

Has  gain'd  its  dearliest-cherish'd  end. 
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